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THE MINIATURE 


Tho’ years on years have rolled away 
Since last our glances met, 

And absence oft hath bid my heart 
Her gentleness forget, 

Yet while true hearted mem’ry lasts 
Her image will endure, 

E’en tho’ no secret store revealed 
Her treasured miniature ! 


But ah ! how oft these eyes behold, 
The gift of happier days, 

And on this envied ivory 
With mournful gladness gaze ! 

That faultless open brow’s the same, 
Stored with a mind as pure ; 

Thy golden smile illumeth still 
Dear heart, thy miniature ! 


Those violet eyes, like living gems, 
So tender, earnest, true ; 

That gypsy cheek, that glossy hair 
Of richest raven hue ! 

All’s there except the life that lit 
That lamp of love so pure ; 

Alas ! all, al! is lost to me 
But her dear miniature ! 





HEAVILY HIT. 


By VALERIE ST. JAMES. 
——— 


CuarTteR XXVI. (continued). 


THE DAWN. 

Mainwaring the cold—Mainwaring the polished—ap- 
peared with her husband at dinner that afternoon. 
Mrs. Venning shuddered when she saw him ;—that 
presence of his was ever an ill omen. Yet he had not 
been intrusive or demonstrative of late. . Chastely 
polite and distantly devoted had been his demeanour 
ever since that evening on which she had received 
Fanny Boteler’s note in the drawing-room; and she 
could only account for the more than usual distrust she 
experienced of his varnished manner by the agitating 
events of the morning. Her mind indeed was:a perfect 
chaos, in which neither form nor beauty dwelt ;—ever 
putting off—putting off the hour of fiery time, she had 
spent the afternoon in vain regrets, which could not 
atone for the past, or shape aright her course for the 
future. 

Throughout dinner Mr. Mainwaring gossipped artis- 
tically with both Venning and his fair wife. Mrs. 
Venning was very absent, and the attorney rallied her 
in his graceful manner. Her husband was in excellent 
spirits from some business causes, and it was with a 
sinking heart that Mrs. Venning listened to his jocular 
remarks on the topics of conversation. "Twas only 
then that she began to pray for help; for everything 
seemed to be unpropitious—nobody seemed to ask for 
her confidence. 

“‘ About that Pioneer Co-operative Store,” said Mr. 
Venning. ‘Excuse us, Clara, talking on such subjects, 
but you know you’re a mass reformer yourself— ” 

“ Ah, so Mrs. Venning is. To think how your con- 
fidence in that rascal, what’s-his-name, was misplaced. 
But, I beg your pardon ?” 

“T was going to ask how that new society was getting 
on? You are more in the way of hearing about those 
things than I am.” 

As has been remarked, Mr. Venning was an isolated 
mill-owner, with no out-of-mill connection with his 
workers. 

““They do very well indeed,” replied Mainwaring. 
“It wasn’t begun under very good auspices, certainly. 





Your thieving protegé, you know, Mrs. Venning—he 
had a great deal to say in the matter. But the fact is, 
the scheme was sure to succeed from the way the fellows 
went about it, working the whole thing themselves, and 
soon. Isn’t it a curious fact that the masses, as they 
are called, but in reality they are nothing of the sort,— 
is it not curious that they cannot bring themselves to 
adopt the great principle of co-operation to an extent 
at all possible for a wide-spread suctess? And yet they 
seem to know the secret, too. They have friendly 
societies, and strikes, and co-operative stores, and so 
on—all very good in their way—but it shows you the 
superiority of mind over matter to watch how the 
fellows stop half way. The same principle of combina- 
tion, it is perfectly clear to me, would, if properly 
applied in practice, revolutionize the estate of labour 
in this country. Why, for instance, they might live a 
great deal better. You know, Mrs. Venning, how they 
will pig together? Ah! well, combination could alter 
that. And so with education, and every part of their 
social system. But they can’t manage it. There’s no 
head, that’s the fact. They have delegates and agents, 
and so forth—fellows with talk enough, but are not 
worth their salt for any practical good. No mind, Mrs. 
Venning, in the masses—dead masses.” 

Mr. Mainwaring sipped his sherry complacently. 

“ They tell me this Co-operative Society are about to 
assure members on regular policies ?” 

“Ah! I did hear something of that, too,” replied 
Mainwaring, carelessly. ‘Your Botany Bay friend 
again, Mrs. Venning,—by the way, how could you let 
that fellow off? So conclusive—clear as daylight. 
Assurance? Yes, I fancy they will try it. The simple 
fact of assurance is not new in itself; only they intend 
to pay the premium out of the weekly savings, I 
believe. It has been the general fate of assurance 
companies, in various shapes, amongst the lower classes 
to fail. Fact is, they have no capital to fall back upon 
generally. The Society, having no funds, is good for 
nothing ; and, besides that, you should see the tables 
of risks, as calculated by some of these intelligent 
bodies! Why, it would ruin any office I know in a 
week,” remarked Mainwaring, agent of the Albatross 
(Fire and Life). ‘‘ However, let them try it. They 
won’t harm anybody very much. A pretty unhealthy 
season immediately after opening the proposed office— 
will have the effect, probably, of putting the shutters 
on the store, that’s all.” 

“You do not eat, my dear,” said Venning, remark- 
ing his wife’s evident lack of appetite. 

“ Thanks,—but I had a late luncheon. I feel tired 
with my long walk with Mabel Osyth.” 

““ Ah! the gardener’s daughter. A pretty girl,—and 
engaged, they tell me, to our Norfolk Island acquaint- 
ance. Strange how he should edge in upon our 
conversation so much,” smiled Mr. Mainwaring over to 
Mrs. Venning, so pale and unsmiling. ‘ There was a 
good deal of would-be romance about the fellow; and 
I must say his Maid Marian was a good bit of operative 
taste. And so you have picked her up, Mrs. Venning ? 
How does she take her miscreant lover's banishment.” 

“TI do not know. She is a good girl, and visits 
amongst the sick in the country, and I sometimes 
accompany her.” 

All this very hurried, eyes averted. Mainwaring still 
gently smiling at the felon occupying so much of their 
time, asked if she was not romantic too, and looking 
forward for some extraordinary explanation of the 
crime,—some curious unravelling, for example, of 
circumstantial evidence. She was a girl of that ima- 
ginative cast, Mr. Mainwaring believed, as he sipped 
his wine. 


‘I do not kmow. She may have such thoughts.” 





her spirit. Sure earth and heaven, sea and air, were 
pregnant with dark suspicions of her secret. Was she 
never to be out of the meshes? And again she stilled 
her guilty conscience by a strong effort. It was im- 
possible that the arch-attorney could know; and the 
less cowardice with him the better. 

The conversation passed to lighter subjects,—touch- 
ing lightly on art-gossip, the news of the day, and 
scraps of personal travel. Mrs. Venning was thinking 
of retiring, and leaving her husband to the delectable 
Mainwaring, when a rushing noise was heard in the 
hall, a confused hum of voices and slamming of doors. 
They looked at each other,--and Mr, Venning sprang 
to his feet. 

“‘ Why—what can be the matter?” 

As he spoke the door was opened violently, and a 
workman, in his common attire, all sweating from his 
run from town, gasped out the horrible words, “ The 
mill's on fire!” 

The man of business never wasted a moment in 
words or blasphemous sorrow, but called to his servants 
to saddle a horse, and hurried at once to the door. 

Mainwaring, not a whit astonished any more than 
if he had arranged with an incendiary to perpetrate 
arson on his friend’s mill before he came up,—Main- 
waring, thanking Providence for the chance in his 
horrible impiety, was left to console Mrs. Venning, who 
had shrieked in terror when she heard the news, and 
was reclined death-pale in her chair at the dinner table. 

*‘ Don’t be alarmed, my dear Mrs. Venning—it’s pro- 
bably a false alarm. These fellows exaggerate in order 
to make themselves of some importance.” 

“Oh how dreadful—bhow awful!” she said, rising 
from her seat in agitation, and looking over the trees in 
the direction of the valley—but nought was reflected 
on the dark opaque night. ‘I cannot rest here. I must 
go and behold it. I shall order my pony, and drive into 
Ruddibourne.” 

“If you must go—I shall be delighted to accompany 
you, and take care of the pony. If there is a fire, 
which I very much doubt, he may get restive.” 

She thanked him coldly, and retired to get on some 
wrappings. In -a few minutes the little carriage was 
brought round, and Mainwaring, taking the reins, drove 
her, muffled to the eyes, down in the direction of the 
town. 

The sight on emerging from the rocky pass on the 
hill was magnificent in the extreme. There is no 
colour like a gorgeous gnome-flame dancing on a doomed 
pile in a murky night. Mr. Venning’s mill was as- 
suredly on fire, there could be no mistake on that head. 
For Ruddibourne lay revealed in palpitating noon-day 
radiance which streamed from the burning pile. Above, 
a stationary crown of black smoke hung over the doomed 
factory, and flame-born Aurore quivered through the 
clouded heaven. The mill itself, the grand focus of 
light, was vividly seen, with the fire pouring out in in- 
verted cataracts from the many windows. 

To the ears of the attorney and the lady were borne 
faintly from the valley beneath them the boom of many 
voices and the clang of bells. 

“Oh, my God—how awful—let us go nearer still,” 
cried Mrs. Venning, dreadfully excited by the scene, 

Mainwaring had reined in upon the high road imme- 
diately after leaving the ravine. He gave the pony its 
head, and they rattled quickly down the road, till the 
hoarse cries were borne more noisily and distinctly to 
their ear; and the crimson light lit up Mrs. Venning’s 
pale face with a hectic flush. Then Mainwaring drew 
up, saying, 

“We are near enough now. It would be dangerous 
to go closer.” 

For a space they both intently watched the grand 
spectacle: then Mainwaring’s gaze fell on the anxious 
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but beautiful face of Mrs. Venning. All his passion 
was stirred within him as he Jooked, as he felt that she 
whom his soul yearned for was close by him. The 
fire and the mill passed from his mind like the chaff 
of a dream, and the exquisite Clara of his nightly 
apostrophe was alone present to his heart and brain. 

“‘ Clara—Clara,”’ he murmured very softly, that the 
sound might insinuate itself into her ear without the 
startling effect of open speech. But she did not hear 
it, so intent was she on the war-march of the flame in 
its red paint. 

“ Clara, Clara,—lovely, exquisite Clara,” he murmured 
again, a little louder, bending towards her as he uttered 
i words. She heard him, but as with an imperfect 

ion, turning round till her gaze met his full, 
me red light illuming each feature plainly. 

“ Did you speak ?” 

“I know not,” he answered wildly, for a fire had 
broken out in his heart, and was scorching body and 
brain in its embrace. “I know not. But I know, oh! 
most exquisite Clara, that I love you more than ever 
man loved woman. It is my fate. Spurn me not, for 
I hang on your favour, and my life touches on your 
smile. My darling, for whom my whole being faints 
and is weary and sick with love, tell me that you can 
give me your heart as I give you mine?” 

Mrs. Venning only gazed at him fixedly, with her 
lips slightly apart, as one who is stricken with an awful 
terror. He went on, gathering courage from her 
silence— 

“You cannot be happy as you are. I can see it in 
every action of your life. You have no confidence in 
your husband, for you do not love him. Oh! why, ex- 
quisite Clara, were you wed to inertness—to stone and 
lime—as spirit unto body! But we may still be happy 
—the future will dawn for us brightly—’twill cost a 
struggle doubtless, but what though the dawning be lurid 
as that fire, tis still the morning of day to you and to 
me. Speak to me, exquisite Clara, oh! tell me that 
you are mine—mine, who am all your ‘own in life and 
in death !” 

He sought for her hand, which was hid in the wrap- 
pings of shawis which muffled her in, and finding it, 
pressed it passionately in his. She was passive—not 
snatching it away—but weeping silently. 

‘I will pray for strength,” she said, in a low, broken 
voice, nearly lost upon the straining ear of Mainwaring. 
“Where is my husband?—the fire is gaining fast. 
Oh, my God, forgive me.” 

“She yields,” thought the attorney—whispering to 
her in earnest accents—‘‘ Be not afraid—but trust in 
me. Oh! I will be both your love and friend. I have 
read you like a book, and all your life is‘an open chart 
tome. If you doubt me—let me reassure you—what 
was your name before you married—Miss Conway? 
Ay! to the world—to all else Clara Boteler. I know 
of your sister's life, too—and that she is even now per- 
secuting your home and your peace. More than that— 
this very night your husband forgot to give you a letter 
—which you may find on your return. ‘Tis another 
imperative letter from Fanny. I, too, know of George 
Heath—how he pawned your jewels for you—and is 
even now sorrowing out his life for your sake in a 
Canadian jungle. Who then can be your best friend 
but me, exquisite Clara! I would lay down my life for 
you. You give me assurance of my firm hopes—your 
hand lies in my own—your eyes are bent in half 
timidity—ah, sweetest, darling, Clara, we shall dream a 
dream of bliss to all the eterni - 

She lay stilly reclined among the shawls of the little 
carriage, but made neither beck nor sign to her rhapso- 
dist as he drew nearer to her face. Her exceeding 
quietness alarmed Mainwaring, and he looked closely at 
her. She was in a dead faint! and his raving had been 
uttered to the heedless night wind. 

With a still-born curse lying on his soul, Mainwaring 
considered a moment what was to be done. In a 
warmer clime, where the blood runs riot, he would have 
driven her out of the pale of domestic peace for ever. 
Such a thought came into his mind, but it was impos- 
sible in execution, so, kissing the face, so white, even 
in the lurid light, the attorney gathered up the reins 
once more, and started the shivering pony into a gallop 
up the hill. 

Every minute he looked into her face, but there were 
no signs of life. Up the dark, winding, approach—and 
the house, with its batch of timid servant maids crying 
and sobbing round the terrace, was gained. 

“Here, you!—some of you come quickly. Your 
mistress has fainted—the fire has been too much for 
her. Quick!” 





They bore her inanimate form into the house, and 
Mainwaring, giving up the pony to a groom, started to 
walk quickly into Ruddibourne—full of doubt and hope 
that walk, for he knew not how much of his mad confi- 
dence had reached Mrs. Venning’s ear, or how far she 
was inclined to his suit. But he was a gambler, and 
backed his luck. 

In a short time Mr. Insurance Agent Mainwaring 
was on the spot, taking notes of the fire for the satis- 
faction of the Head Office—giving directions to the fire 
companies with their engines—and, in general, acting a 
very energetic and single-purposed part. But it was an 
incurable fire, and would only end when the mill was 
gutted. Floor after floor fell in with the ponderous 
machinery, and at length the havoc began to abate, 
leaving the extensive buildings a mere skull, with eye- 
less sockets of windows for the breezes to whistle 
through on the morrow. 

Mr. Venning, having seen the last of his splendid 
mill (pretty well insured in two good offices), will return 
about dawn to the old house, wet with the spray of the 
fire engines—his clothes scorched, too—his body weary 
—and his heart sad. He will enquire after his wife of 
the servant maids who are sitting up in the exercise of 
womanly curiosity, miscalled, and will be told that she 
is in bed very unwell, having fainted on witnessing the 
fire. And, going to her bed-side wet, scorched, weary, 
and sad, he will find her awake, anxiously waiting his 
return. 

And the morning, flying over river and scawr, drop- 
ping the white down from its wings, found Venning 
still at the bed-side of his wife, whose arms were thrown 
round his neck. 

‘Oh, God, merciful Father,” she said, weeping (but 
they were not the tears of sadness), ‘‘Thou hast not 
despised the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the desire 
of such as be sorrowful. For to the frail in spirit Thou 
hast given repentance and strength to be pitiful whatso- 
ever betide. Noel, dear Noel, you have made my life 
now a bright one—in the rain as in the sunshine.” 


Cnarrer XXVII. 
MR. BUMBLEBERRY THINKS IT WON’T DO. 


Mr. Keenan had departed on a lumbering expetlition 
in the backwoods, taking Flare with him as a sort of 
aide-de-camp, and George was consequently left in entire 
management of the store. The affairs of that establish- 
ment were not in a very satisfactory state. Not the 
slightest doubt existed but that the revenue derived 
from it must have returned a very large annual profit 
to Keenan; but the books were such a medley, that it 
was an Augean problem how to get them ever in a 
normal state again. George found that such a trans- 
action as prompt cash for goods bought at the store was 
quite unknown. All manner of obligatory documents, 
extending even to the length of mortgages on landed 
property, were passed by customers to Mr. Keenan in 
satisfaction of his accounts, which were generally made 
out in the rough, without much attention to items. 
Indeed book-keeping was almost an unknown science 
in Basville; and it is marvellous how things were ever 
squared up at all. 

George now found his experience in the management 
of the Pioneer Store at Ruddibourne of the utmost 
value to him; and he adopted the plan of altering Mr. 
Keenan’s ledgers to the system of the old society. It 
cost him weeks of hard unremitting toil before he could 
lick the scrawls into anything like shape; but with 
dogged resolution to accomplish what he had under- 
taken, George at length got through his task. The 
results were appalling enough. A handsome fortune 
lay out uncollected, in the shape of account balances, 
long-past due notes, mortgages which might be fore- 
closed, and so on. All these documents he docketted, 
arranged, and carefully put past; then, having systema- 
tised Mr. Keenan’s affairs, he next took a little heed to 
his own. 

“This barracks will never do,” concluded George, 
one day, surveying with intense dislike the ware-room 
up-stairs, with its canvass tent. Barracks it was with 
a will; for night after night select card-parties were 
invited up by Mr. Flare, and their noisy revelry, aided 
by the potations of Mr. Keenan’s shop, were quite sub- 
versive of all comfort or privacy. On the score of 
honest scruples, too, George demurred at the whole- 
sale entertainment of guests at his master’s expense; 
although he knew well enough that such a course of 
proceeding was quite according to rule in Basville life. 
Looking about him for a place to rest in quietly, George 
had found out a neat little white-washed cottage, built 





of the staple, and situated on the edge of the bluff, 
detached from any of the other houses. On enqury he 
found it was unlet, and further particulars would be 
ascertained from the attorney, Mr. Boswell. To the 
office of that gentleman George accordingly betook 
himself for information. 

A client was in audience with the attorney, which 
George perceived as he opened the office door. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I’ll call back again. It’s of 
no consequence.” 

“Come in—come in. I’m done,” answered the at- 
torney, who was tilted in an abnormal posture on his 
chair, with a straw hat inclined over his eyes. George 
entered, and waited till the client, a dark-coloured half- 
bred, should be dismissed. 

‘Now then, Andrew,” continued Boswell, addressing 
the half-bred, ‘‘ before I can get the business all straight 
in the Probate Court, and you settled in the land, I 
must ask you if your father and mother were married. 
That blessed uncle of yours in Toronto has raised an 
action of ejectment, and the whole question will turn on 
the legality of the marriage. Now out with it, man, or 
hook it—one of the two. My time’s precious—and 
yours is not.” 

This peremptory demand seemed rather to puzzle the 
descendant of the departed Redskin, for he passed his 
hands comb-wise through his hair, and looked feebly at 
George. 

“Come on, man alive, how can I advise you till I 
know, eh?” 

“Well,” said Andrew, in the regular Indian drawl, 
‘‘you knew my father, Mr. Boswell—the most dil-a-tory 
man—the most pro-cras-tin-ating man—so you see—he 
forgot—to marry mother.” 

‘* Phew !” whistled the attorney, ‘oh hi! that’s the 
way it shapes. So he did’nt marry, eh?” 

‘“‘He only—put it off—he always intended it.” 

“Ah! I daresay. But that won’t do. Bad case, 
Andrew. However, we'll give them a toss for it yet. I 
write more demurrer books against that ejectment than 
ever stopped an issue yet. Never you fear. Now then, 
be off with you—here’s somebody wants me. Come in 
again some time next week, and I’ll have a talkee talkee 
with you about witnesses. Good day.” 

‘Well, what’s the trouble with you, this fine sunshiny 
morning?” enquired Mr. Boswell, on the departure of 
the half-bred. ‘Been running your head against any- 
body’s wall, eh? Or p’raps you want a leetle more 
information on the subject of the usury laws, to see if 
all those mortgages of Keenan’s are right ?” 

The attorney and shopman had gotten to be. great 
friends on the strength of neighbourhood, and a certain 
similarity of educated tastes. 

“No, sir, nothing of that kind to-day,” replied 
George, smiling, ‘but I have an object in coming. 
You must know, Mr. Boswell, I’m going to become a 
regular citizen of Basville, and to that end must have a 
house.” 

‘“ Ah, so you must. There’s that cottage on the Bluff 
is just the ticket. By jove! no wonder a fellow like you 
should quarrel with that precious residence over 
Keenan’s. But have you been thinking of any place, 
eh?” 

‘‘ Why, sir, that’s the very cottage I was thinking of, 
that you’ve just mentioned—and they tell me your 
agent for the owner.” 

“Ay, faith am I—and a very pretty owner he is. 
You must see himself, though. J shouldn’t fancy let- 
ting the place on my own responsibility. He’s the 
greediest old heathen that ever colonized in Basville.” 

“« Who is?” 

“ Why, old Tanney. Don’t you know Tunney?” 

“No, sir, can’t say I do. I don’t think he deals at 
our store.” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder at that much. He’s a kind of 
Orson, Master Tunney, and don’t deal much at any 
store. However, he’s a client of mine and owner of the 
house in question, and to Tunney you must go.” 

‘* Very well, sir. Where does the gentleman live ?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” remonstrated Boswell, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by calling Tunney a gentleman? I define 
him to be a dung-hill abiding in an old potato pit. 
Just you take the concession line away north to Flaskers, 
and when you get to the snake fence, look into the field 
for smoke apparently rising out of the ground.” 

** Well, sir?” 

‘Well, that’s Mr. Tunney’s residence, and I wish 
you joy of the interview. I have to shut up the office 
for a week after each of his visits. The fellow’s worth 
a mint, too, I believe. Money—Tunney—Tunney— 
money. How nicely they go together.” 
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Boswell adapted the jingle to a tune, and sung it with 
much satisfaction, beating time with an office ruler on 
the arm of his chair. This amusement he suddenly in- 
terrupted to ask George the question— 

“ Oh, by the way, who is it to be? and when is the 
happy event to come off?” 

‘¢ What happy event?” 

‘* Of course you’re going to take a wife on the strength 
of your house. Itisthecustom here youknow. Saves, 
helps, and is otherwise economical.” 

‘“‘T have no such intentions, I assure you, Mr. Bos- 
well.” 

‘‘Hum—don’ know that. Let me see. Oh! yes, 
there’s Miss Shiekell, of the post-office—nice girl—wide 
awake. I can tell you it would not be a bad speculation 
for you, old chap—unless you’re proud. She’s got three 
good township lots, and the house they’re in, after the 
old mother’s exit to glory—altho’ my private opinion is 
fireworks. Never mind. She’s taken a fancy to you, 
80 it’s all plain sailing.” 

“‘ Thank’ee,” said George, preferring to take Mr. 
Boswell’s advice jestingly, ‘‘I will think over it care- 
fully. Meanwhile, I’ll see Mr. Tunney on my own 
responsibility.” 

‘Very well—take a quantity of pastilles with you, a 
flask of whisky—oh, confound you, by the way, you 
don’t imbibe—and a stout heart like the what-you-may- 
call-’em in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Ill back Tunney’s 
retreat against any giant’s castle that ever tinker 
imagined.” 

George thanked him, and hastened back to his store. 

In the evening he set out in search of Mr. Tunney, 
owner of the cottage on the Bluff. Having arrived at 
the zig-zag fence which lazy-tonged Mr. Tunney’s lot, 
George turned in at a side gate and marched across a 
grass field, with excrescences of un-rooted trees, in 
search of the abode of man. For a time he was utterly 
puzzled to find out any vestige of human habitation, 

-and began to think that the free and easy Boswell had 
been hoaxing him. Whilst thus perplexed, he detected 
a thin column of light blue smoke struggling up against 
the dark green of the woods to the rear, and towards 
this symptom of life George bent his footsteps. Still, 
no house or hovel could he perceive, except a slight rise 
in the ground, strewn with branches and loose straw. 

Arriving at this eminence, George at once recognised 
Tunney’s home from the description Boswell had given. 
The ingenious proprietor had contrived a house out of 
a hole in the earth, resembling a potato pit, and con- 
structed much in the same way. At one end a slight 
ladder led down a few steps into the interior, and the 
smoke of the fire escaped through a wooden box or fun- 
nel at the top. 

George was rather doubtful about descending this 
stair all at once, not exactly knowing what might be his 
fate, unprovided as he was with the restoratives 
suggested by the attorney. So he contented himself 
with stooping down and hailing the giant, Tunney, from 
his stronghold— 

‘‘ Hey! Inside there! Hey!” 

No response from the stronghold. 

“Tsay! Hey !—is any one inside?” 

A hollow growl was heard in answer, which caused 
George to re-assume his perpendicular in case of acci- 
dents. He listened for a moment, and then a voice 
was heard of a most unearthly quality, somewhat re- 
sembling a smothered yell— 

‘‘ By the jumpin’ Jehoshaphat an’ who’s there ?” 

** It’s me—George Heath by name—from Mr. Keenan’s 
“store.” 

‘* An’ what is the ’ruction now?” 

“ Oh, I want to see if you could let me have—” 

‘* An’ begorra I can’t thin! divil a one of me can do 
that for my own gran’mother, rest her. Go off wid 
you! no, fifteen per cent. wouldn’t timpt me.” 

George was utterly confounded at this ultimatum of 
the giant Tunney. There must be some mistake, or else 
his intention of taking the cottage had transpired very 
rapidly. Having waited for a minute or two in the hopes 
of Mr. Tunney continuing, but in vain, George again 
addressed that rich proprietor in his potato pit— 

“ But I don’t think you quite understand me, Mr. 
Tunney— ” 

“By the jumpin’ David! bud I do, though. You 
want for to git a loan o’ fifty pounds at tin per cint.— 
an’ you won’t, too—that’s more,” 

The giant’s voice died away in a mutter of “per 
cint.” into the further recesses of the potato pit. 
George was a little non-plussed. It appeared, then, he 
was & money borrower. So he made an effort to gain 
Mr. Tunney’s ear. 





“T don’t want money—I want to rent the cottage on 
the bluff!” 

This was shouted down with much emphatic energy. 
The effect was electrical. A rumbling sound was heard, 
betokening that the giant, Tunney, had arisen, and was 
moving towards the entrance; and a fetid odour of 
his presence caused George to retreat a little from the 
brink of the chasm. 

“« Where are you, thin, honey?’ growled Mr. Giant, 
in his softest tones; ‘‘ an’ can you find security for the 
rint ?” 

Tunney’s head was protruded out of the pit, and 
turned face upwards to George, standing on the vantage 
ground above. The salient aspect of the head was an 

immense crop of brilliant red hair, which branched out 
like the tuft of a palm-tree. There was a tradition in 
Basville to the effect that Mr. Tunney’s hair had never 
been cut since he left his native Toblin (so he named 
the capital of Ireland) ten years before as a steerage 
emigrant in one of Tapscott’s ships. There were minor 
beliefs, too, in Basville, concerning Mr. Tunney, the 
general tendency of which were to hold that enterprising 
gentleman’s personal habits of cleanliness very cheap 
indeed. 

“Can you find security for the rint?” enquired the 
giant Savoury, glowering upward at George, who might 
be figuratively Christian standing on the edge. 

“Oh, I'll pay it in advance, if we agree about the 
amount. How much is it?” 

“ Bedad, and it’s dirt chape. I’m just goin’ to let it 
for nothin’, bless ye. It’s—goin’——dirt————chape,” 
muttered Tunney, revolving in his mind how much 
more he should ask of a stranger than a native. 

“Yes, yes, but how much will that be?” 

“ Sixty dollars, thin, my honey, and sure, it’s nothin’ 
at all—at all—for that pur-ty place, all lookin’ on the 
river, too, it is!’ 

George smiled at the notion of Giant Savoury being a 
connoisseur of the picturesque. 

“Tt’s too much. I know what’s given for as good 
houses in Basville. But I'll ask my friend, Mr. Bos- 
well, how much I should give.” 

‘“‘Ah, thin, don’t throuble to do that, honey—sure, 
it’s your own for fifty-foive.” 

‘¢T’ll give you twelve pound ten, currency, if you like, 
but that’s my highest; and I'll pay you cash down for a 
lease.” 

Mr. Tunney growled a little, but eventually closed 
with the offer, and arranged some minor details with 
his new tenant. 

‘‘Won’t you come in, honey, and have a sate wid me. 
It’s a snug place, this,” remarked the giant Savoury, 
quite complacently. ‘‘ Just step down the laddher.” 

‘“‘ Thank’ee—not just now,” replied George. ‘I must 
be going back now. Well, then, I will get Mr. Boswell 
to write out a lease for me, and we can have it all 
settled to-morrow, and then you'll give me the keys.” 

* An’ that'll be it, honey; rint paid down.” 

‘Yes, certainly—good night.” 

“Good night, an’ you won’t come down ?” 

But George, having salutary fears of an untimely end, 
shook his head again to this cordial invitation, and re- 
treated across the field. As he picked his way past the 
mouldering stumps, in the twilight, Mr. Tunney’s un- 
mistakeable voice hailed him from the potato pit. 
Looking back, George perceived his landlord’s head 
peeping like a hairy pumpkin over the ladder, and 
accordingly he retraced his steps to see what was the 
matter. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Tunney, what is it now ?” 

‘‘ Honey—come here—I want to spake to ye. Have 
you got any money by you?” 

This was, on first aspect, a very cool yaestion, but 
George had got to be acclimated against such attacks, 
so he replied, equally calmly, 

‘* Yes, a little. Not very much. We don’t save great 
things in England.” 

“Ah, thin! by the jumpin’ Jeroboam, bud I'll give 
you eight per cint. for it. Come, now, honey, eight per 
cint. It’s lharge interest, eight per cint.” 

“ Thank’ee, I’m not lending money out,” said George, 
to the eager giant, “‘ otherwise, I daresay, I’d be glad of 
your offer. Good night.” 

He was walking away, when that voice came again to 
his ears—‘“ I'll give you tin per cint !” 

George turned and shook his head—then resumed 
his path. But as he left the field, now burdened with 
blue shadow, there came wafted on the evening air the 
seductive sounds of “‘—per cint.——per cint.” 

On the following day all the preliminaries were ad- 
justed. Mr. Tunney delivered up the keys to George in 





the attorney’s office. Mr. Boswell drew up the lease, 
and on the completion of the business, locked up his 
office for a week in order to obliterate the traces of 
Giant Savoury. 

George’s cottage consisted of four small rooms, well 
enough finished, but, of course, entirely destitute of 
furniture. But furniture in Basville did not require to 
be very great or splendid, and George, after store hours, 
doffed his jacket bravely, and set to work to fit up his 
new home, And yet it was but a dreary preparation 
compared to what it might have ‘been had his home 
been thousands of miles back over the sea. 

As he was sawing and hammering away one evening 
thus, in the court railed in from the neighbouring 
vacant lots by an irregular wooden fence bending in 
every direction, Mr. Bumbleberry came up from the 
lock, which was right below the bluff, carrying a large 
iron lever over his shoulder. The little man was in a 
state of profuse exhaustion, and dabbed his forehead 
with a red bandana as he leaned over George’s fence. 

“Good evenin’, George. Heighho! but I am regu- 
larly done up.” 

«It’s a good pull up the hill, sir.” 

“Yes, sir-ree, so it is. You've got fairly into Tun- 
ney’s cottage ?” 

‘“‘ Well, hardly, at least not to live, yet. I’m only 
knocking a few bits of furniture together. This, for in- 
stance, is going to be a chair. You wouldn't think it, 
sir, would you?” 

George laughed as he surveyed his handiwork, which 
was an inverted box with the sides sawed away, leaving 
the corners as legs. 

‘““My young friend,” said Mr. Bumbleberry, laying 
out the bandana to dry on George’s fence, ‘‘ my young 
friend, I’ve taken a fancy for you. Like myself, you 
are an Englishman and a hegsile. I know what it is to 
come to a new country amongst strangers.” 

George silently awaited the meaning of this oracular 
commencement of Mr. Bumbleberry’s address. That 
gentleman reversed his bandana on the fence calmly, 
and resumed— 

“You are himpulsive. You are carried away by your 
feelings. Take my advice, and what I say, is, after 
ma-ture consideration, this won’t do! No,” continued 
Mr. Bumbleberry, impressively, “that’s my opinion, 
my young friend, that this won’t do!” 

«‘ What won’t do?” enquired George, not a little at 
sea, and naturally glancing at the fourth and last leg of 
his chair which was emerging out of the chuos of box. 
“It’s not very first rate, certainly, but I think it will 
bear. Anyways, I'll give you a stronger one when you 
come to see me.” 

Mr. Bumbleberry shook his head after the mode set 
by Lord Burleigh in the Critic. 

‘“ My young friend, you do not take me. I speak to 
you from a sincere regard for your welfare. You come 
to Basville, an Englishman, and an hegsile, amongst 
strangers. And you find amongst the inhabitants of 
Basville certain peculiar customs and manners.” 

George inwardly assented to this proposition, and 
Mr. Bumbleberry having given his bandana a turn on 
the fence, proceeded :— 

‘One of the customs in Basville, my young friend, 
has always been never to keep books in the stores.” 

Mr. Bumbleberry laid his principle down empha- 
tically. 

“ And a very bad custom, it is, too,” cried George. 
“T can tell you that, sir, from personal experience. 
Why, it’s just this week that I have brought up Mr. 
Keenan’s books—” 

«My young friend, that’s the very point I was 
coming to. You have brought up Mr. Keenan's books, 
and you have also brought yourself into a ve-ry hawk- 
ward position.” 

“‘ How do you make that out?” 

“How? Because it’s not the custom here to bring 
up books. It’s never been done before, and I hope 
will never be tried again—at least,” said Mr. Bumble- 
berry, with pathos—‘‘ by an Englishman and a hegsile. 
Just look at the consikinces of what you have been rash 
enough to do. Keenan comes home from the Trent, 
and you show him his books. Of course, there’s a por- 
tion of outstanding debts in the balance sheet. So, says 
Keenan, collect them, says he. Well, you try to collect 
them. And won't you find yourself in a nice fix, that’s 
all. Ob! my young friend, take my advice—you're not 
a Roman, are you?” 

George was not a parishioner of Father Timlin. 

“ Well, you ain’t an Orangeman ?” 

“ No.” 

Mr. Bumbleberry shook his head in despair, and 
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dabbed his forehead once more with the humid bandana. 

‘‘ Then, take my advice. I’manoldcolonist. Iknow 
Basville. I know what'll happen. Just you burn these 
new books you've made up before Keenan comes back.” 

This warning was propounded very solemnly by Mr. 
Bumbleberry, with the red bandana waved in one hand 
in the direction of the inexperienced exile. George, 
after pondering the matter, finally took the wise course 
of saying nothing at all. He had no idea of being in- 
timidated in the discharge of his duty. 

“ And then,” continued the Master of the lock, open- 
ing, figuratively, the floodgates of monition,—*‘ then you 
don't liquor, my young friend. Take my advice—it 
won't do. We all liquor in Basville. It’s a free 
country; and do you suppose that people will allow you 
to preach a sermon to them by refusing to liquor? No 
sir-ree. But that’s not all. The clerks in the stores— 
especially Keenan’s store—always live above. It’s 
convenient when their friends visit them, and want to 
liquor. Now, you go and you rent a house for yourself. 
My young friend, my fellow countryman and hegsile, 
it won’t do! We can’t stand pride in Basville. Take 
‘my advice; I’m an old colonist; I know Basville. Give 
up your lease, or they'll ask what right you’ve got toa 
house of your own. I suppose, now, you'll be staying 
at home of evenings, and never go near Jewett’s bar- 
room?” 

‘Most assuredly I will. I think the bar-room system 
most detestable; and the ruin of many a poor emigrant. 
Basville would be a very different place, I suspect, if 
every one kept to his own fireside. And as for drinking, 
God pardon the man who says that he must drink 
because his mates expect it!” 

Creorge’s heart, stout as it was, sank somewhat at the 
ominous creed of Basville which Bumbleberry unfolded. 
He felt it was not wholly exaggerated; they were the 
feelings he described against innovating reform. The 
same evil agencies—coercion, intimidation, omnipotence 
of evil custom, and so on—which he had seen work 
such terrible ills amongst the lanes and courts of 
Ruddibourne, were spreading their baneful influence 
over the broad bosom of a free land,—amongst the 
scattered pioneers of a beautiful civilization. It was 
pitiful that so small a society as Basville could not 
afford to be purer than the hard-worked, no-landed, 
masses of an English manufacturing town. He had 
been working, hopefully too, for a time,—anticipating 
good from his labours; his master’s business cleared 
from the weeds of neglect and ignorance, and his own 
social position somewhat bettered. He was to be met 
in the teeth, it seemed, by opposition and detraction. 
His resolution was taken: he would hurl back such 
base efforts, as the knights of St. John hurled the 
turbaned horde of infidels into the Rhodian ditch. 

“Ah! it’s a hard life out here,” sighed Mr. Bumble- 
berry, as, after having exhausted his warnings, he 
prepared to go home; ‘‘’specially when you’ve seen 
better days. Have you seen better days?” 

“Not in the sense you mean,” answered George, 
gravely: ‘no, I’ve laboured all my life.” 

“My lot has been different,” said Mr. Bumbleberry, 
Ingubriously, searching for an island anywhere, any- 
_ where, in the bandana. ‘I've seen better days. My 
father, he was the squire of the village; but misfortins 
came, and I left the shadow of my hancestral ‘ome. 
And I now hold, as you know, the government appoint- 
ment of Master of the Basville Lock, with a salary of 
fifteen pounds per annum, payable all at once. By the 
way, as you have been making up the books, is there 
any account against me?” 

“Yes, there is one; been current nearly seven 
years.” 

“Ah! so it has,” continued Mr. Bumbleberry, 
shaking his head. ‘ And so it’s made out? My young 
friend, take my advice, and burn all the accounts you 
have been at the unnecessary trouble of making out. 
I tell you as a friend, that if you don’t, you'll get into 
trouble.” 

With this disinterested piece of advice, the Master of 
the Lock shouldered his iron lever, and slowly paced up 
the side of George's garden. 

“Have you been down the river lately ?” he asked. 

“No, not lately. I've only been down twice since I 
came. There's an old Scotchman and his family, of 
whom T know something, that I have made acquaintance 
with.” 

“Ah! Thomas Leslie and his gells. He's just an 
instance of not doing like his neighbours. Wouldn't 
liquor, and always a praying when people dropped if on 
him of an evening. That praying business was a reg’lar 
nuisance, And you see what he's come to. My young 





friend, take my advice, and don’t you go the same way. 
Nice gell, Maggie Leslie, ain’t she?” 

Mr. Bumbleberry paused at the extremity of the 
paling, as he put the question. 

“Very nice girl indeed,” said George, ‘I’m quite 
sorry to see her so delicate. Next time I go down I 
mustn’t forget to take her some port-wine, and some 
delicacies of that kind.” 

‘‘ She’s a nice gell, is Maggie,”’soliloquized the Master 
of the Lock, gazing in a brown study at the Bass, whose 
colour was very pat for such a reverie, ‘‘a very 
nice girl. I offered to marry her last fall.” 

“Eh?” said George, rather taken aback by this piece 
of confidence. ‘And she wouldn’t have you?” 

‘She wouldn’t have me. Fifteen pounds, too, cur- 
rency, paid in the lump—extra-ordinary, wasn't it? 
Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 


CuarTer XVIII. 
TWO LUCID INTERVALS. 


‘God speed your mission, dear Mabel. I shall pray 
for you when-you are away, and anxiously look for in- 
telligence.” 

“Oh I trust all will go prosperously now, Mrs. 
Venning. I’m sure everything will. Pray with me 
that I may find her with a heart not yet closed against 
appeal—I do believe it is not. And then have I not 
your full and free affection to give—oh! I carry with 
me a balm and a medicine that she cannot refuse.” 

Mrs. Venning was lying in bed ill—very thin and 
pale she looked, with her cheek leaned against the white 
pillow. But she was at rest now, and her formerly un- 
quiet soul was no longer troubled ; thus comfort-fraught 
is the simple duty of man or woman when it is done. 
The rescue of the poor wandering sister was not to be 
delayed another day, and so on the morning but one 
after the terrible fire at the mill, Mrs. Venning, with her 
husband's concurrence—poor man, he had enough to 
think of now—had sent for Mabel Osyth. She told her 
all that happened except Mainwaring’s confession—to 
her husband even, she had but lightly touched on that 
episode, resolving it should never occur again—and 
asked her if she would go in search of the strayed 
Fanny. Mabel, with thankfulness at heart for the 
merciful turning of the fragile heart, joyfully accepted 
the mission. Her father was easily gained over to give 
his consent, although the entire history was not told 
him—only that it was an errand of charity and love 
which could not be deferred. i 

The journey to London by rail was not a very great 
undertaking, and Mabel undertook it alone, preferring 
to go by herself on such an errand. It was mid-day 
when she arrived in the navel of the world—as Delphi 
was named of old,—and without a moment’s delay she 
hired a cab and drove to the address which Fanny 
Boteler had made use of in her last letter to her sister. 
Mainwaring had rightly told Mrs. Venning that it had 
arrived, and it was conceived in the same vengeful 
spirit as the former. 

After a tedious drive through the racket and war of 
London, Mabel arrived at her destination, a quiet 
handsome street in Pimlico. She had anticipated, 
somehow, a very different sort of locality, and involun- 
tarily glanced at the memorandum of address which she 
held in her hand. On asking the cabman when he let 
her out if it was all correct, 

“Yes’m,”’ he said, “this is the place. 
Yes’m. Going back to town, m’m? 

She hesitated a moment, as the uncertainty of her 
mission struck her forcibly. 

“Why, yes, you'd better wait. 
back.” 

* All right, m’m.” 

Mabel knocked at the door, which was ornamented 
with marble knobs. Presently a smartly-dressed ser- 
vant came, an apparition which still more increased the 
wonderment of the gardener’s daughter. 

**Oh! I believe Miss Boteler lives here? I wish to 
see her particularly.” 

The girl seemed in a difficulty, and did not answer 
immediately. 

‘“‘It’s very particular business, I assure you,” con- 
tinued Mabel, earnestly; ‘do tell her I wish to see 
her.” 

“Tf you'll please to wait a minute, ma’am.” 

The smart servant retreated again into the interior. 
Coming back, she asked Mabel to walk in, and threw 
open the door of a modestly-fitted drawing-room parlour. 
There was nobody in the room, and Mabel seated her- 
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self on @ lounge to wait. There was nothing very 
marked in the equipment of the apartment more than 
in drawing-rooms commonly, save perhaps a few oil 
paintings of nude Venuses and other fabulous person- 
ages such as are only considered decorous in public 
galleries. As she was speculating on the probable 
results of her visit—her heart beating quicker and 
quicker as the time sped on—the door was opened, and 
a stout, handsome woman, richly attired, and profusely 
scented with patchouli, entered. 

They bowed to each other formally, the stout lady 
scrutinizing Mabel with that cool stare peculiar to 
aristocracy or crime. 

* You wish to see Miss Boteler, I understand ?” 

“Yes, very particularly indeed. Oh! ma’am, if you 
have it in your power to help me to an interview, do so, 
for her own sake.” 

Mabel was very earnest in her pleading, and tears 
stood shaking on her eyelashes. 

‘I’m very sorry, I’m sure, but Miss Boteler’s left us.”’ 

“Left you!” Poor Mabel grew sick at heart. 

“ Yes—only the day before yesterday. Fact is, she’s 
been a Itttle touched here” (tapping her forehead) ‘ of 
late, and this week she got quite delirious. I got quite 
afraid for her, and as the best thing to be done under 
the circumstances, I just sent for a cab and sent her up 
to town to the hospital. They'll take good care of her 
there, and perhaps she’ll get round. She hadn’t any 
property, Miss Boteler hadn’t, except some clothes, 
which went with her.” 

And also, not worth mentioning, perhaps, a large 
collection of jewellery, and trifles of that nature. 
Mabel had heard enough, and, wishing the matronly- 
looking woman with the cool eye a good morning, 
returned to her cab. Her next destination was the 
hospital which had been indicated to her. Dreary were 
Mabel’s thoughts as she returned to London. It was 
worse even than bringing a message, life-fraught, to the 
already dead. To speak comfort and hope, and tidings 
of a better or holier and happier future, and to know 
that the tones fell inefficacious and meaningless on the 
ear; oh, the prospect was a miserable one. Still, it 
was plainly her duty to persevere on to the end with a 
prayer, as she rattled over the stony streets, that the 
end might be less gloomy than in prospect it seemed. 

Arrived at the large important-looking building, 
holding in very much sickness of body and un- 
healthiness of mind as fatal, Mabel dismissed the cab, 
and enquired for the matron. A kind-faced portly 
woman appeared (very different to the tenant at No. 15), 
and to her Mabel told so much of the story as was 
necessary. The description she gave of Fanny at once 
indicated to the matron what patient was sought. 

“Ah, poor lady, you’d scarcely recognise her now. 
She came in a cab the day before yesterday, I think? 
—yes, it was the day beforejyesterday—all alone, and I 
said at the time what a heartless thing it was of any- 
body to send her by herself in that condition. Ah! it’s 
a bad world. We have numbers like her, poor creature, 
and it’s generally the same at the end. Die alone, they 
do.” 

Mabel followed the matron up the wide stair of the 
hospital, that institution which is to modern towns 
what temples were to the cities of old. Rome, magnifi- 
cent shrine of the gods, had not a corner for her sick, 
nor cranny for her homeless. 

Through rows of pallets, and at last they came to the 
bed-side of Fanny Boteler. Asleep, she lay quietly, 
with her wan face turned away. Mabel scarcely recog- 
nised in that attenuated woman with close-shorn hair 
the magnificent lady so fitful in her mood amongst the 
trees and ferns at Ruddibourne. 

“ She’s fallen into a sleep, ma’am,” said one of the 
nurses, coming up. ‘ Through the night she was very 
violent ; quite delirious.” 

“T hope she will waken up in her right mind, poor 
lady,” said the matron. “It would be a pity to 
disturb her just now.” 

“Oh! not for worlds,” whispered Mabel. “I will 
gladly wait till her sleep is over; it may have the effect 
of restoring her reason to her again.” 

So she sat down by the bedside. The afternoon 
crept on, and still Fanny Boteler slept the deep slumber 
which often succeeds nights of frantic sleeplessness. 

At length Mabel, glancing at the sick woman after 
a long reverie, saw her large lustrous eyes bent enquir- 
ingly upon the stranger. Mabel beckoned to the nurse, 
who came up to the bedside and spoke to the patient. 
Fanny replied in her weak, deep voice; and, as the 
words fell on Mabel’s ear, she thanked heaven that her 
message was not to be thrown random to a maniac. 
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The fever-spirit had gone away ; and Fanny had a lucid 
interval. 

‘‘ This lady has come to see you?” 

“That lady? Ido not know her. Who is she?” 

Mabel rose and bent over the poor faded form. 

“‘ Leave us alone, if you please,” she whispered to the 
nurse. “I have some things to tell her, and the pre- 
sence of a third person might make her uneasy.” 

The nurse retired. Mabel said low and tremulously 
to Fanny, ‘I have come from your sister Clara.” 

She paused a moment to see how the tidings affected 
the invalid. Fanny did not speak, but her eyes were 
earnestly fixed on the missionary’s face. 

Then Mabel went on to tell how Mrs. Vennings had 
suffered from the fatal day in which she had passively 
suffered her sister to go back again into the world of 
vice. How that weakness was the weakness of a sensi- 
tive mind, worked on by circumstances; and that 
through all she had loved and sorrowed for her 
wandering sister. And, then coming to the present, 
Mabel laid messages of love, and pity, and hope on the 
bed of the sick woman. Fanny was slowly understand- 
ing and believing what she heard. 

“But does Clara forgive me for all the misery I have 
caused her? I have naught to forgive. She has.” 

‘“‘Oh! dear lady, be assured of that. Not only has 
the past been blotted out from her memory, in so far 
as you are concerned, but Mr. Venning, too, will wel- 
come you as a sister for his wife’s sake. It is never 
too late to return.” 

Never. This is a great and beautiful truth, standing 
eternal like a sphinx among the changing sands of life ; 
and gently, but unceasingly, did Mabel direct the eyes 
of Fanny towards it,—those glimmering fires going out 
before the eternal dawn. For she was sinking into 
death, and the doctor said this to Mabel, when he 
passed through the ward at evening. 

It had been a gracious interval, that respite from 
madness during Mabel’s visit. For though death came 
on the wings of delirium, the stray sheep had regained 
the fold before the everlasting darkness settled down. 

ae * * * * * r * * 

Matthew Stebbing, out at elbows, and indifferently 
disposed towards contented feelings, for he was now out 
of work since Mr. Venning’s mill was burnt down; 
Matthew Stebbing, having no provision made against a 
rainy day or a fiery night, was returning to his abode 
in the Rents the same evening Mabel was sitting by the 
dying sister of Mrs. Venning. 

His room was, if possible, even barer and more signi- 
ficantly poor in aspect than on the evening on which 
the mill-owner had met his wife there going her 
charitable round with George Heath. The sacking 
still shrouded the old woman in mysterious repose. 
Stebbing leant his fiery-haired head on his hands and 
stared moodily at the bed. 

“‘T mun go,” he muttered, with an oath. ‘I mun go 
awa’ fro’ here, agen. Allus on the tramp, I am—a- 
trampin’ over the roads fro’ year to year end. Bad 
luck goes on th’ tramp, too, an’ he allus travels th’ 
same road wi’ me. I must go—for I’ll starve by another 
week—but I canna leave her. But how can I take her 
wi’ me? Curse my luck ever sin’—” 

“* Stephen—Stephen—I want ye.” 

Stebbing looked up from the hearth with alarm as he 
heard the thin tones come out of the sacking. For 
many, many long years that name had never been ad- 
dressed to him, and as the old familiar sounds came 
on his ear, he shrunk from the crowding phantoms 
which passed through his brain. He advanced to the 
bed-side, and drew aside the coarse envelope. 

*‘Hus-s-sh! mother. What for do yo’ call me 
Stephen? That’s no my name. Yo’ munna call me 
that agen.” : 

- Stephen— . 

+‘ Hus-sh, mother, I tell ’ee !” 

The feeble voice was obstinate. A third time it 
sounded the word Stephen. Awed, in spite of himself, 
at the pertinacity of the benighted old woman, Stebbing 
no longer questioned his name, but asked what she 
wished him for, expecting some of the usual rambling 
sentences which she was in the habit of uttering. 

‘‘ Stephen, my son, come here. Gie me your hand.” 

He stretched forth his hard red hand that she might 
grasp it feebly with her skeleton fingers. What was all 
this? 

‘I hae seen somebody, Stephen, somebody I thowt 
ne’er to see on earth.” 

Stephen thought that after all it was not a lucid inter- 
val, but a new ramble of madness grown childish and 
straying to old scenes. 





“T ha’ seen him, Stephen. That night he wor 
nuttin’ i’ th’ wood. ’Tis a long time sin’ that night, 
Stephen—aw black to me—I canna mind onnything 
after that. He wor nuttin’ i’ th’ wood—my pretty lad 
—Willie—Wil-lie.” 

The old quaver for 8 minute or so, till the flickering 
light of reason once more burned up into flame. 

“Mother!” said Stebbing, “who are you speaking 
o’? Yo ha’ seen nobbut me. Hus-s-sh-sst! try and go 
asleep agen.” 

“Listen, Stephen,” (the voice actually stronger with 
the inflections of tone that marked a brain directing the 
flow of words) ‘I’m no crazed—listen to me, lad. I 
ha’ seen Willie—yo’r brother Willie. My pretty lad. 
Wil-lie—” 

Stebbing started, horror-struck at the words, but im- 
mediately remembering the unstable mind of the old 
woman, dismissed his momentary fear, and said, 

‘‘Nonsense, mother—yo’ ha’ seen nobbut me—me 
yo’r son Matthew. My name’s no Stephen. Try an’ 
go asleep agen, there’s a good mother. Hus-sh!” 

But the old woman was not to be silenced, and 
although he had withdrawn his hand, and let fall the 
curtain, still the feeble words came to him as he sat by 
the hearth,— 

‘Tha’ seen him. He comed t’see his owd mother. 
Oh! an’ he’s tall and beautifu’—my pretty Willie— 
Wil-lie. Willie would na harm his brother. Yo 
munna fear Willie, Stephen. When he comes agen, 
tell him yo’re his brother. It’s best i’ th’ end.” 

Silence at last. The old woman had had her say, and 
was doubtless sleeping out her dream. Meanwhile the 
thoughts awakened by his mother’s words were rousing 
terror in Stebbings’ soul—mistrust, and gloomy fear. 

“It might be,” he said to himself. “It might be; 
stranger things nor that ha’ happen’d. I mun awa’ fro’ 
here. Tis better nor thirty years sin’ that night. She 
minds it aw t’-night. But I’se hope she'll be mad agen 
th’ morn. What’ll I'll do wi’ her?” 

Revolving which question for a while by the fireside, 
and getting no response, Stebbing arose, put on his 
battered snoutless cap, and, hands in pocket, went forth 
into the streets. To the streets, and the street corners, 
and the low tap-rooms and skittle-grounds, crowded 
now with such as himself. This is one phase of com- 
bination sufficiently appreciated by the unfortunate. 
They will all huddle together for company’s sake—but 
no more than company comes of it, and scarcely that. 

(To be continued.) 





ALWAYS BEHINDHAND. 
—— 


Consin Tom had come home from India after an 
absence of twenty years, and had written to me from 
Southampton immediately after his arrival, saying that 
he would be with me on Christmas-eve. Up to the 
time of his going to India we had been very intimate, 
and we had corresponded occasionally since. And 
besides this, he bere the same family name as myself, 
and I believe that I was, in reality, about the nearest 
relative that he had in the world. So, of course, it was 
quite natural that he should come to me; and I, on 
my part, looked forward to the meeting with the 
greatest possible pleasure. There was my own dear 
little daughter Rose ; now, what a treat it must be for 
& man coming home from India only to look upon her! 
And my sister Rebecea, too, who had lived with us be- 
fore my poor wife died—why, the sight of her clear 
complexion and clear blue eyes must be a pleasure 
worth coming for, all the way from Calcutta! Then I 
had commissioned Rose to invite several nice girls for 
the Christmas-week, and my young friend, Brooks, and 
and several other bachelors, young and old, were coming 
also; and I had made up my mind to have snapdra- 
gons, and forfeits, and blind man’s buff, and Sir Roger 
de Coverly; and I had got an immense branch of 
mistletoe hanging up in the hall, while sprigs of the 
same delightful plant pervaded every part of the house, 
so that in no corner of it was kissing impracticable. 

Rose shared more largely the exuberance of my 
light, but Rebecca was always quiet in her manner, and 
never made a fuss about anything. She was pleased at 
thought of Tom’s coming, though, I could see that; 
and it was wonderful what a deal of care and trouble 
she took to adorn his room, and air his sheets, and 
to make a thousand arrangements for his comfort. 
Really it was astonishing that my sister Rebecca should 
have thought so much of Cousin Tom’s coming, for one 
would have supposed that she scarcely could have re- 
membered him, she having been but a slip of a girl of 
Rose’s age when Tom went away twenty years before, 





and never having seen so much of him asI had. And 
so Christmas-eve came, and regular hearty, jolly Christ- 
mas weather it was. And away I went to the station. 
In my impatience I was there half-an-hour before the 
train was due; but how shall I relate the miserably 
disappointing sequel. Tom didn’t come by that train, 
and, what’s more, he didn’t come for the evening, nor 
for the whole Christmas. It certainly was horribly 
provoking. And this was the way of it. 

On the day after Christmas-day I received a letter 
from Tom with the Southampton postmark, and the 
additional mark, “Too late.” This was the letter, 
which was not in his own handwriting :— 

** Sournampton, December 24. 

“ Dear Bob,—Thanks to this vile climate of yours, 
I am quite unable to keep my appointment for this 
evening. Being fatigued by my voyage, I did not get 
up very early this morning, but should, I think, have 
caught the train had I not met with an accident. In 
my haste to jump into the cab my foot slipped on a 
rascally slide that some young criminals had made in 
the street, and down I went, knocking off about a 
square yard of skin from.my shinbone. I had myself 
put to bed at once, and don’t intend to stir out again 
until this abominably cold weather has passed away. 
Now, don’t come to me, as you value my affection, for 
I wouldn’t put the tip of my fingers outside the clothes 
to shake hands with the dearest friend I have in the 
world—and that’s yourself. I dictute this letter toa 
highly intelligent waiter, who is so obliging as to use the 
penforme. With best respects to your daughter, whom 
T have never seen, and to your affectionate cousin. 

“ THomas Wake.” 

Altogether, it was so much like Tom. While I was 
thinking the matter over, a story which I had in former 
days heard about Cousin Tom’s first appearance in the 
world came to my recollection. I must relate it here, 
as it will show why I said that it was “so much like 
Tom” to be too late. 

At the time when Mrs. Jonathan Wake was hourly 
expecting her first-born, who afterwards turned out to 
be Tom—some years, by the way, after her marriage— 
a rich old aunt of Jonathan’s happened to be paying 
them a short visit, which she had herself volunteered. 
Now, the old aunt was a queer old lady, impulsive and 
capricious. She had never been married herself, and 
was generally sarcastic about the marriage of her friends. 
She had formerly been kind to Jonathan by fits and 
starts, especially when; as a young man, he had been 
guilty of any particular wild and foolish freak; but ever 
since he had married a very-eligible young lady, and 
thereupon become tolerably settled and steady, she had 
thrown him over altogether. This visit of hers was, 
therefore, quite an unlooked-for favour, especially as 
she told Jonathan that she had come expressly in order 
to be in the house when the baby was born. But the 
more the baby was expected the more it didn’t come, 
and the old lady began to wax impatient. At length 
the old lady could stand it no longer. 

‘Now, Jonathan !” she said, sharply, ‘‘ when is the 
baby to be forthcoming?” 

The poor man was startled, as well he might be, at 
such a question, and scarcely knew what to say. 

“ Because,” said the old lady, severely, “ this sort of 
thing won’t do for me you know. Let me see. To-day 
js Thursday. Come! I'll give you till Saturday!” 

“ To-day’s Thursday, and you'll give me till Saturday,” 
said poor Wide-awake, as Tom’s father was called, 
endeavoring to gather his wits together. ; 

“‘ Yes,” said the old lady. ‘I'm going to Lady 
Towzer’s; and I shall leave by the coach which passes 
your gate at 12 o’clock. If the baby is here by that 
time, and it’s a boy—I don’t care for girls—if it’s a boy 
and not too sleepy, I'll do something for it. You 
understand ?” 

“And if the baby is not here before Saturday at 12 
o’clock ?”” 

“Then so much the worse for the baby! There? 
that will do. You may mention it to your wife if you 
like. Now, go to sleep, or yawn as much as you please.” 
And she went to her own room, and wrote her reply to 
Lady Towzer. She certainly wasa very odd old lady! 

And 12 o’clock on Saturday came: but as yet no 
baby. At about 12 the coach stopped at the gate; the 
lady’s maid and the luggage were put on the roof, and 
the old lady got inside, after bidding Jonathan a very 
cool good-bye. Away went the coach at a pretty fair 
pace for those days, and poor Wide-awake stood staring 
in great despair. Now the town of Grasston, where the 
coach next changed horses, was about seven miles from 
Jonathan’s house by the turnpike road, which made a 
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considerable angle between the two points. 
would fly, the distance was not nearly so great. Rather 
more than half an hour after the old lady’s departure, 
Jonathan was seen galloping like mad right across the 


As a bird 


country in a straight line towards Grasston. He was 
riding his old brown hunter, the only one he had left, 
as good a bit of stuff as ever a man crossed. However 
Wide-awake and his horse arrived alive at Grasston is 
more than any man can say; but they did arrive there 
in an incredibly short space of time, and pulled up at 
the door of the Red Lion. 

Jonathan’s hat was crushed in, his clothes torn and 
soiled, his face was flushed and bleeding: and the old 
horse was blown and covered with foam and mud, and 
was scarcely able to stand. The landlord came rushing 
out in affright. 

“The coach!” gasped Jonathan ; *‘‘ where is it? is it 
come yet?” 

“* Gracious, Squire!’ exclaimed the landlord, “ what’s 
the matter with ’ee? There’s no hunting to-day, I 
know.” 

‘The coach !” cried Jonathan. ‘‘ The Tallyho coach ! 
Answer me—has it passed through yet?” 

‘“‘Gone through about ten minutes ago—maybe, 
quarter of an hour.” 

Poor Jonathan’s ejaculations need not be quoted here. 

‘* But what’s the matter, Squire?” asked the hostler, 
who, with plenty of other curious people, had gathered 
around—* What's the matier? Is the French come?” 

**No,” said poor Wide-Awake, almost crying with 
vexation, ‘no, but the baby is!” 

There was no further chance of stopping the coach in 
time; and so the lady went on her way unconscious of 
what had occurred; and, I dare say, spent her time 
very agreeably with Lady Towzer. She never visited 
Jonathan any more, and never took the slightest notice 
of him again; and, when she died, it was found that she 
left all her money to some distant relatives, who didn’t 
want it. There is no doubt that she was a very odd and 
very capricious old lady. 

And so Cousin Tom came into the world half an hour 
too late. At length, after our guests were all gone away, 
and Christmas was a thing of the past, and the beau- 
tiful Christmas weather had given place to the wretched 
drizzle and fog, then Cousin Tom arrived. Rose wel- 
comed him with delight, and evidently expected him to 
kiss her; but Tom seemed bashful, or else didn’t think 
of it, thongh he might very well have regarded her as 
his niece; and Rebecca, of course, was most gentle and 
kind in her reception of Tom, but then she was gentle 
and kind to everybody. Tom was a good fellow, and he 
and I got on capitally, especially in the evenings. He 
was always ready to stay up till any hour, and would 
smoke cheerots until all was blue. To be sure, he 
would look at his watch, and express his fears that he 
shouldn't get up early in the morning, which, indeed, 
he never did; but yet he was never disposed to go to 
bed, and I generally had to lead the way myself. But 
we had some nice little cozy chats by ourselves, sitting 
over the fire at midnight, and smoking on ends of 
cigars and cheroots, and thereby cemented our friend- 
ship considerably. 

Tom got on very well with Rose, too, when his first 
little bashfulness, or whatever it was, had worn off. 
Rebecca, however, was somehow less friendly with Tom 
than I thought she could have been, which was a matter 
of great surprise tome. Kind and good to him she was, 
of course; that was her nature ; but her manner toward 
him was much more reserved than I had anticipated, and 
seemed to grow more stiff and less cordial every day. 
Tom, of course, couldn't help seeing it, and was stiff in 
return, so that these two were by no means 80 affection- 
ate in their bearing towards each other as I could have 
wished ; and as my sister’s care for his comforts when 
he came led me to expect. I didn’t say anything to 
them, because I fancy that in such cases the least said 
the better; and of course there was nothing to com- 
plain of but a little want of warmth; but the thing 
puzzled me a good deal. : 

One evening, as we were enveloped in our usual mid- 
night cloud, Tom said, in the most abrupt manner, 
** Bob, old fellow, I'm going to leave you to-morrow.” 

“Leave me to-morrow! why I thought you were 
going to stay in England twelve months !” 

“In Europe, Bob; I don’t bind myself to England.” 
“ But where are you going then? What are you going 
todo? Why didn't you mention it before?” 

‘* Well, I've been hesitating a little since I’ve been with 
you. But the fact is this: it’s rather late, perhaps, but 
I can afford it now ; I want to pick up a wife.” 

“ By Jove! old fellow, I congratulate you.” 








“Ain't you rather premature, Bob?” said he; “I 
haven’t got the lady yet, you know; perhaps I shan’t 
get one to have me.” 

‘0, bother about that!” I said; ‘‘a smart young 
fellow like you, only about one-and-forty ; you'll be all 
right enough. But what a pity you were not here at 
Christmas! You wouldn’t have had to go out of the 
house then; we had such a nice lot of girls then; we 
had such a lot of nice girls!” 

‘‘ Well Bob, if I had been here, I don’t know that I 
should have made an offer to one of them, however nice 
they were. The fact is, that now I’ve waited so long, 
I want to get the best that can be had, and I mean to 
see as many as I can before committing myself to one. 
I don’t care about Indian ladies, and so I’m going to 
give myself a roving commission, and try what I can do 
in Europe.” 

‘Well, Tom,’’ said I, ‘do as you think fit; only 
take my advice, and try England before you go adroad.” 

**§o I will, Bob; and if I should find the right one, 
T’'ll let you know it at once. If you hear nothing about 
it, you'll understand that I am still in search. At all 
events, I’ll be back before I go to India again.” 

“Very well old fellow, do your best; but must you go 
to-morrow?” 

“Yes, I've made up my mind,” said Tom; ‘I’ve 
been here a long while, and it’s quite time that I should 
be moving. So now I must toddle off to bed, or else I 
shan’t be in time for the train to-morrow.” 

‘‘ But let us have one parting cheroot, Tom ; it’s the 
last for some time, you know?’ 

Tom looked at his watch, and shook his head ; but we 
smoked another cheroot apiece, and then went off to 
bed. Next morning Tom missed the train, of course; 
but he caught one later in the day, and set off on his 
travels in search of a wife. Of course the girls were 
much surprised at the abruptness of our cousin’s depar- 
ture ; but I didn’t tell Rose what I knew of his intentions. 
I know how ready young girls are to turn such matters 
into ridicule, and so I thought I had better hold my 
tongue. Indeed, Tom himself had hinted to me that 
such was his wish. But toward Rebecca there was no 
such reason for silence ; and, accordingly, Tom had not 
been gone out of the house long when I told her the 
errand on which he was bound. Tom’s intentions of 
getting a wife, and the best that could be got, were very 
serious, no doubt, but still his method of going to work 
seemed to me to be rather a good joke; and though I 
didn’t wish Rose to laugh at him, I certainly did feel 
disposed to laugh about it myself, and had no doubt 
that Rebecca, in her quiet way, would do the same. 
But I was mistaken in this ; for when I looked up, I saw 
that my sister, instead of laughing as I expected, was 
positively crying! at least, it seemed to me that she had 
tears in her eyes. 

‘“‘ Why, Rebecca! ’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
You are surely crying!” 

‘Nonsense, Robert !’’ she said, in a pettish manner ; 
“how can you say so? I have a cold in my eyes— 
that’s all.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Rebecca! I am sorry to hear it, as I know 
what a troublesome thing it is. But how long have you 
had it? I never observed it before. I’m afraid you 
have been trying your eyes too much by sewing. Now 
do oblige me by wearing glasses. Run up to town with 
me to-morrow and choose a pair that will suit you. Of 
course you wouldn’t care for appearance now, as if you 
were & younger woman. Besides, so many people 
now—” 

‘« Really, Robert,” she cried, interrupting me in the 
middle of a sentence, ‘‘ you are very tiresome! My eyes 
are as good as they ever were.” And she darted out of 
the room, and so put an end to the discussion. It was 
evidently distasteful to her, and so I made no attempt 
to renew it on any future occasion ; and, indeed, I didn’t 
again see any signs of the cold in her eyes. 

Tom had not long gone when young Brooks proposed 
for the hand of my daughter Rose. Brooks was a great 
favourite of mine, and was doing well in his profession, 
so I had no objection, except that Rose was rather 
young. In this I was easily overruled, and without 
much trouble or delay, Brooks carried off my little girl ; 
and as she was my only child, her departure, of course, 
left a great blank in my household. It took some 
months to get me used to the change ; but Rebecca was, 
if possible, more kind and attentive than ever, and I had 
become pretty well settled down again, when at last I 
got a letter from Tom, with the London postmark. I 
should say that I had heard from him occasionally 
during his absence; but his letters contained no 
intelligence as to his matrimonial projects, nor had he 





ever given me an address to which I might send a 
reply. 

Never was a man more surprised than I was on reading 
this letter, which contained a note addressed to Miss R. 
Wake, and was dated from an hotel in Covent Garden. 
The letter ran thus: 

‘“‘ Dear Bob,—In accordance with your advice, I first 
tried England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and the Isle of Man, then I went to the Channel 
Islands, and have since visited France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain; but nowhere have I seen a lady who I 
should so much like for a wife as the very first into 
whose society I was thrown on my arrival from India. 
You know who that was. If you approve—as I hope 
you will—of my proposing for her hand, give her the 
inclosed. If you have told her the object of my journey, 
I hope that she may feel more flattered at being delibe- 
rately chosen from among many thousands in various 
countries than she would have been at an impulsive 
proposal, made before I had seen others. Reasonably, 
I thought she ought. Should her answer be favourable, 
call for me here at once, and I will go back with you; if 
otherwise, come still, but I shall remain here for the 
few days longer that I should stay in England. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
‘“ THomas WAKE.” 

It certainly was a surprising letter, especially when 
I recollected how cool towards each other Rebecca and 
her cousin had seemed before Tom went away. Of 
course, I could not object, though I should not have 
liked my sister to leave me and go to India; but there 
was little chance of that, I thought; and, at all events, 
I must let Rebecca have the note. I rang the bell for 
the maid, and sent Tom’s proposal up to my sister's 
room. I wished to collect my thoughts a little before 
seeing her, so as to hit upon a plan of conveying the 
refusal without keeping the poor fellow from the house ; 
and I stood in the library, with my back to the fire, 
trying to think, but only to utter, from time to time, 
ejaculations expressive of amazement. 

After I had stood so for about a quarter of an hour, 
Rebecca came in, looking more flushed and excited than 
ever I had seen her, and holding the note in her hand. 

“O, brother!” she said, ‘I have had such a letter 
from Tom!” 

‘* Yes, Rebecca, I know.” 

** And you know what it is?” 

“* Yes, dear.” 

‘‘O Robert!” and she burst intotears. There could 
be no mistake about it this time. 

“ Never mind, sister dear,” I said, attempting to con- 
sole her. ‘He mean’t kindly I know. Don’t cry.” 

‘““O, brother!” she said, ‘and I thought that in all 
those years he had quite forgotten me! But how foolish 
I am to give way like a young girl!’ She smiled, and, 
with a great effort, recovered her composure. 

‘“ That's right Rebecca,” said I. ‘+ And now will you 
write to him, or shall I go?” 

“Go, said she ; go at once.” 

‘¢ And what shall I say?” 

*« Say only, Come!” 

“Why,” said I, in amazement, “you don’t surely 
mean to say that you will accept him?” 

‘Yes, that I will!” - 

“What! and go to India?” 

‘¢It will be terrible to leave Robert; but, brother, I 
love him. I have loved him ever since that evening 
before he went to India, when we walked home together 
from the gipsy party. I thought that he loved me then. 
Since that I have fancied that he had forgotten it. It 
is a long time ago, but I never forgot it, Robert.” 

“‘Well Rebecca, I will not stand in the way of your 
happiness nor of Tom’s; but really this is a most 
amazing thing.” 

‘‘Now go, Robert,” said she, ‘“‘go at once. You'll 
just catch the train if you make haste.” 

And so I was hurried- out of the house and away to 
the train, scarcely knowing whether I was walking, 
running, swimming, or flying. I found Tom anxiously 
waiting at his hotel, told him of his good fortune 
as well as my perplexity would allow, and brought him 
home with all speed. We didn’t talk much on the way, 
both of us being a good deal wrapped up in our own 
thoughts. I was like one ina dream, and Tom appeared 
fluttered and nervous. 

When we got to the house, we found Rebecca in the 
library waiting to receive us. As she shook hands with 
Tom, trembling a little and blushing slightly, she 
certainly did look charming, and would not have been 
taken for a day over thirty. To my surprise, Tom’s 
greeting to her was rather stiff and cool; he dropped her 
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hand after holding. it for a moment, and made some 
trifling remark about the weather. 

‘Hang it, Tom!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ why don’t you kiss 
her like.a man?” 

‘* Kiss her?” said Tom. ‘O, with pleasure,’ if + my 
fair cousin will allow me.” And positively Tom coloured 
up as red as a turkey-cock, while he made the weakest, 
poorest attempt at a kiss that I ever saw. 

Tom was bashful, that was it. And it flashed upon 
me that I like an idiot, was playing gooseberry. I 
moved toward the door. ‘ Well, Tom,” I said, “ I'll 
leave you for a bit. You'll know your room, the same 
you had before.” 

“Stop, Bob,” said Tom, looking frightened ; ‘I want 
a few words with you in—in private—that is—” 

Tom saw how rude his speech was, and so stammered 
and made a mess of it. But Rebecca, with a slight 
bow, walked straight out ofthe room. Tom shut the door 
carefully, and then turned to me with a look which would 
have made me laugh if I had not been so angry. 

“Bob,” said he, ‘‘Iam in a maze! Where is Miss 
Wake ? where is Rose ?” 

‘Rose ?” said I sharply, for I began to understand, 
‘‘what do you want of Rose? Rose is not Miss Wake. 
Rose is Mrs. Brooks. Rose is married.” 

‘‘Rose married! When? To whom?” 

‘“‘Three months ago. Didn’t you know it? But of 
course you didn’t. Married to Brooks, who spent last 
Christmas with us. Don’t you remember? But no. 
You were not here.” 

“And my note, then,” said Tom, “‘my—my offer? 
You said she had accepted it.” 

‘“« And is it really possible, Tom, that you meant that 
offer for my daughter Rose, a girl young enough to be 
your daughter?” 

‘“¢To be sure I did. I liked her when I was here. I 
have seen nobody who pleases me so much. And you, 
Bob, you—I see it now—have made the amazing blunder 
of giving my offer to Rebecca, an old maid who hates 
me!” 

“An old maid? Come, Tom, she isn’t so old as you 
by years. Hates you? Well, I won’t say anything 
about that just now. Blunder? Hang it, Tom, I call it 

your blunder. You directed your letter to Miss R. Wake 
Rebecca is the only Miss R. Wake I knew. How 
should I think of Rose?” 

“¢ And how on earth should I think of Rebecca ?”’ 

“Tom,” said I, after a little pause, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have 
had this happen for any money. Cousin Tom, you are a 
good fellow, an honourable fellow, or I wouldn’t say 
what I am going to say. This will be a sad blow for 
Rebecca. It is strange—I can’t account for it—but 
somehow she cares a good deal about you.” 

‘¢ Cares about me,” cried Tom. ‘ About me?” 

‘Yes, Tom, in the happiness she felt at receiving your 
note she opened her heart to me, her brother. She liked 
you when she was a girl of eighteen.” 

‘Nonsense, Bob,’ said Tom, ‘nonsense!’ But he 
looked pleased. 

‘‘ Mind,” I said, “I don’t believe that she has been in 
love with you or even thinking about you ever since you 
have been in India, or even that she would care very 
muck about you now if she didin’t think you cared for 
her. But, Tom, I tell you in confidence that she keeps 
a fond recollection of a certain evening when you walked 
home with her from a picnic party before you went to. 
India. Do you remember it, Tom?” 

“Well, yes, I think I remember something about it 
Down in Hampshire it was.” 

‘*¢ And didn’t you make love to her, Tom, a little?” 

“Well, yes, I fancy I did. She was a pretty girl 
then, Bob !’” 

“‘ And isn’t she pretty now, Tom ?” 

There was another long pause, and then Tom said— 
“« And you really think she loves me?” 

‘‘ Sure of it, my boy.” 

‘¢ But she was cold and stiff toward me.” 

‘Not at first, Tom. It was only after she fancied that 
you had forgotten her. I can understand it now.” 

Another long pause. And then Tom, slapping his 
thigh in a manner most energetic for him, cried out 
suddenly—“ By Jove, Bob, I think I'll let the matter 
stand as it is !” 

‘* What the offer ?” 

“Yes, I see Rebecca with different eyes, Bob, now 
you say she loves me. And the memory of old times 
comes back tome. I did like her. I liked her before I 
went toIndia. And in point of age, perhaps, after all 
she would be more suitable to me than a young girl. 
Besides, I haven’t to seek further. Yes, I’ve made up 
my mind. I'll take Rebecca!” 





“Take Rebecca? Come, Tom, you must put it in a 
different way from that.” 

“Don’t quibble about words. You know what I 
mean.” 

‘You don’t have her with my consent unless you feel 
that you can love her, and that you are a lucky fellow 
to get her.” 

‘* But I do feel it. Ishall love her. I do love her. 
Confound it, Bob, don’t you stand in my way!” 

‘“‘ But will she accept you when she finds out the 
mistake? I think not.” 

“But need we tell her, Bob?” 

‘‘ Well—hem—no, to be sure, I don’t think we need. 
And by Jove, Tom, we won’t !”” 

“No, that we won’t! and now run up stairs and fetch 
her down, if you can. Make the best excuse possible for 
my behaviour, and say I am longiug to see her.” 

So I went up stairs and told some fib, which I hope 
was a white one, about Tom's having to consult me on 
important business which would not bear a moment’s 
delay ; and after some difficulty induced Rebecca to come 
down, I left her and Tom together, and in half an hour 
they had settled everything, even to the very day which 
was to make them happy. In less than a month they 
were married, and Rose and her husband came to the 
wedding. And Rebecca never heard of the mistake we 
had made until after her first little boy was born. By 
that time she was so assured of her husband’s affection 
that she could hear it without pain; and he, being an 
honest and honourable fellow, didn’t like to conceal even 
that secret from her any longer. 

And Tom has often told me that for once in his life it 
was a most fortunate thing for him that he was toolate. 
And about the time of his marriage he was also fortunate 
enough to gain by being too late in another affair. 
Thinking that indigo was going down in price, he wrote 
to his brother to sell, but was too late for the post; put 
the letter in his pocket to send the next day, and there 
found it about a fortnight after. But meanwhile indigo, 
instead of going down had gone up, and it continued to 
go up; and Tom became so much richer than he had 
expected that he didn’t go back to India at all, except 
for a short time, just to settle his affairs. And so I am 
inclined to think that Tom made his first appearance in 
this world quite as soon as was good for him, after all! 





THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


——@——_ 

Pretty Mrs. Atkens was jealous! Not of any one in 
particular, for there was no one in particular to be jea- 
lous of, but she lived in a chronic state of suspicion, 
which made her, to say the least, a rather uncomfort- 
able companion to the honest, good-natured husband, 
who, though he did sometimes devote his time and 
attention to other matters, gave her the first place in 
his heart and affections. She was not only jealous of 
every woman, with any pretensions to. good looks, to 


whom he chanced to pay any attention, that was a 


matter of course, but to all his male friends and ac- 
quaintances also; in short, of everything that attracted 
his thonghts from her. Even the newspaper came in 
for a share—in which he would sometimes be so 
absorbed as to forget, for a time, even her presence, to 
her silent if not expressed indignation. 

This peculiarity was partly owing to her excessive 
love for him, and partly to a morbid state of feeling in- 
duced by the secluded life she led. Unfortunately, at 
least in his wife’e estimation, John Atkens was not only 
uncommonly good looking, but one of those genial, 
whole-souled men who are liked by everybody. He was 
domestically inclined, and yet dearly liked occasionally 
to mingle in general society, where his pleasant smile 
and frank, engaging manners made him a genera! fa- 
vourite. But as for his wife, her feelings were tov ex- 
clusive and concentrated to shine in society, and it was 
absolute torture to her to see her husband, even in 
public, so monopolised by others as to be unable to give 
her more than an occasional word or smile; so she 
went out as little as possible. 

John had the good sense to perceive that his wife was 
too much by herself, and, as he could not persuade 
her to mingle in society more, often urged her to invite 
some lady friend or acquaintance to spend a few weeks 
with her. But this suggestion was received by Mrs. 
Atkens with instant suspicion, who declared, with a 
sigh, “that however he might feel, she was satisfied 
with his society, and desired no other!” which had the 
effect of making her husband look rather foolish, and 
wish that he had held his peace. Indeed, it was a 
matter of self-congratulation, and which she did not at- 





tempt to conceal from him, that he was devoid of the 
ties of near kindred; he being the only child of a - 
widow, who, marrying again, removed to a distant 
State. She died three years before John’s marriage, 
and though she left children by her second husband, 
there had been, necessarily, but little intercourse be- 
tween them. 

Being firmly convinced that there was not an un- 
married woman of her acquaintance that did not envy 
her the possession of her handsome, agreeable husband, 
Mrs. Atkens kept a sharp eye on her property; but 
though John often, unconsciously, wrung her heart by 
the smile and pleasant word that it was so natural to 
him to give to every woman that approached him, not 
all her vigilance was able to discover any tangible cause 
for complaint. So she was obliged to content herself 
with sundry hints and insinuations, of which, if her 
husband understood them, he wisely took no notice. 
But at last, one eventful morning, while engaged in the 
wifely office of mending her husband's coat, she found 
a letter in one of the pockets which confirmed all of her 
previous suspicions. It was written in a delicate, 
feminine hand, and ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Jonn :—From what you tell me of your wife, 
I have no doubt, could we once get acquainted, that I 
could easily win her love and confidence, so that every- 
thing could be satisfactorily arranged; still, I think 
that it will be better for me not to seem to force myself 
upon her. You know Uncle White, father’s brother, is 
now in B——-; I think I had better go there, at least for 
the present. I shall be near by, so that I can see you 
often, and also have an opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted with Ellen. In this way, I am confident that 
I can bring about a better state of feeling than if I 
accepted at once your kind invitation (to which my 
heart gratefully responds) ‘to consider always your 
home as mine.’ 

“T shall come Wednesday, on the last train. Be 
sure to be at the dépé6t to meet me, as I have something 
to tell you that I cannot very well write. 

“ Harrie.” 

Now there happened to be a young lady by the name 
of Hattie Burns, to whom Mr. Atkens had paid some 
attention before he met his wife, who was said to be 
highly accomplished and very beautiful. This was all 
Mrs. Atkens knew about her, as the young lady in 
question resided in a neighboring State, but that she 
was the author of this letter she had not the shadow of 
a doubt, and that she (Mrs. Atkens) was a deceived and 
injured wife, she was equally as sare. Her first im- 
pulse was to confront her husband with this proof of 
his baseness, and then leave him for ever; but she 
finally concluded that she would wait until she had 
obtained further evidence, and which would prevent, on 
his part, even the attempt at denial. 

“The sly, artful creature!’ she exclaimed, after 
reading the letter the third time, and crushing it in 
her hand as she spoke.  ‘‘ Worm herself into my con- 
fidence, will she, so as to further her designs upon my 
husband? We'll see!” 

Here the little woman compressed her lips, and put 
down her foot in a very decided manner. 

Mrs. Atkens was too unused to disguise her thoughts 
and feelings to conceal the effect that the mental con- 
flict she had undergone had upon her looks and manner, 
Her husband noticed it, when he came home at night, 
though he seemed himself to be more than usually 
thoughtful and pre-oceupied. Once he inquired “ what 
ailed her?” To which she replied, shortly : 

“ Nothing.” 

Mr. Atkens scrutinized closely his wife’s countenance 
as she said this. 

‘‘No wonder you look melancholy,” he said; ‘ shut 
up here all day, without a soul to speakto. Nowif you 
only had some one of your own sex and age, to laugh 
with you when merry and cheer you up when sad, how 
much pleasanter it would be!” 

Mr. Atkens said this with the air of one feeling his 
way in the dark, and as if rather doubtful as to how his 
proposition would be received, but he certainly was not 
prepared for the outburst that followed. 

“T tell you, once for all, Mr. Atkens, that I never 
will consent to any such arrangement! I wouldn’'t,— 
no, not if it was to be my own sister!” 

Having given vent, in these words, to her indignation 
at this fresh evidence of the plot against her peace, 
Mrs. Atkens precipitately quitted the room, leaving her 
husband in a state of amazement and perplexity diffi- 
cult to describe. 


The fateful Wednesday came, for which Mrs. Atkens 
‘‘bided her time.” As Mr. Atkens arose from the 
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dinner-table, his wife said, with a demure countenance 
that gave no token of what was passing in her heart, 
“ John, I wish you would come home early to-night; 
I am going to make some calls after tea, and want you 
to go with me.” 

John looked slightly disconcerted, saying, ‘‘ My dear 
I would very gladly, but I have an engagement, which 
cannot be postponed. To-morrow evening I shall be at 
your service.” 

Mrs. Atkens made no reply, but a peculiar expression 
passed over her countenance as she watched her hus- 
band’s departure. 

About six she went to the attic, and overhauling an 
old chest that had belonged to a maiden aunt some 
years deceased, she took from it a grey dress, a large 
old-fashioned shawl, a thick green veil, and a bonnet so 
enormous in its demensions that her little head was 
quite lost in its ample shade. Having attired herself 
in these, she drew the veil over her face, and slipping 
from the house unobserved, took her way to the station, 
so transformed that her most familiar friends would 
not have known her. 

Entering the ‘‘ Ladies-room’’ she went to the window 
and looked out. Yes, there was her faithless husband. 
Whatever evil designs he might have harboured, he cer- 
tainly did not have in the least the air of a “ villain,” 
and bitter as Mrs. Atkens felt towards him, she could 
not avoid admiring his frank, handsome face, as well as 
the unconscious grace of his attitude, as he stood lean- 
ing against one of the pillars of the awning, apparently 
absorbed in watching the smoke of his cigar as it curled 
up from between the bearded lips. ‘How happy they 
had been together! but she should never know a 
moment’s peace again !’’ 

She was aroused from the reflections by the whistle 
of the coming train. Among the crowd that stepped 
forth on the landing was a graceful, girlish form, attired 
in a dark travelling-dress and a brown hat, tied with 
cherry-coloured ribbons. 

As soon as Mr. Atkens saw her he threw away his 
cigar, and springing forward not only grasped warmly 
the extended hand, but kissed the dimpled mouth that 
was raised smilingly to his. Then, having looked up 
her luggage, he gallantly escorted the young lady 
through the crowd to the omnibus that was waiting for 
them. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkens, determined not to 
lose sight of them, followed close behind, and was for- 
tunate enough to secure a seat in the same omnibus. 

“Did your wife have any idea that I was coming?” 
inquired the young lady, as soon as the carriage door 
closed. 

‘“* Not the slightest. And I don’t know but what your 
plan is the best after all, Hattie; for Ellen has some of 
the strangest notions; and though one of the kindest- 
hearted little women in the world, if you only get the 
right side of her——” 

* Didn't you mean to say the blind side, Mr. Atkens ?” 
said a voice that sounded strangely familiar. And here 
Mrs. Atkens, unable longer to restrain her indignation, 
threw back her veil and turned her flashing eyes full 
upon her husband’s face. 

There was no guilty confusion upon Mr. Atkens’ 
countenance at this unexpected vision, though it cer- 
tainly did express undisguised astonishment. The next 
moment he comprehended it all, and the merrimen 
that danced in his eyes became almost irrepressible as 
they fell upon his wife’s strange and outre appearance. 

“Quite an unexpected meeting, my love,” he said, 
coolly. ‘Allow me to introduce you to Miss White 
Hattie, my wife.” 

The young lady cast an astonished look upon the 
curiously-attired woman opposite her, who returned it 
with one far more expressive than amiable. 

“Miss Burns, you mean,” said Mrs. Atkens, signi- 
ficantly, who was determined to let her husband see 
that she was not to be deceived bya mere change of 
name. 

“Just as you please, my dear. White is the young 
lady's name, to the best of my knowledge and belief ; 
but, as Shakespeare says; ‘What's in a name?’ And 
certainly, to slightly improve upon him, Miss White by 
any other name would be as fair!” 

The provoking nonchalance with which her husband 
spoke, whom she had expected to see overwhelmed with 
confusion, increased Mrs. Atkens’ indignant and re- 
sentful feelings, and to Hattie’s polite though rather 
constrained greeting she replied only by a scornful look, 
muttering something in an undertone, all of which that 
could be distinguished above the rattle of the wheels 
was, ‘‘ some people's brazen assurance !"’ 





As Mr. Atkens’ house was the nearest, the bus stopped 
there first. After seeing his wife safely out, for she 
disclaimed his proferred assistance, Mr. Atkens extended 
his hand to the other lady. 

“ John,” interposed his wife, with a desperate air, ‘‘do 
= ~Juee mean to invite that—that woman to stop 

ere 


‘Certainly, Mrs. Atkens,” he replied, his amused 
look changing to one of quiet dignity. ‘‘ What better or 
more fitting home could my sister have than her brother’s 
house ?” 

** Your sister ?”” 

“‘ My mother’s daughter. Mrs. Atkens, and therefore 
my half-sister, Hattie White. I had hoped to bring 
about a pleasanter meeting, but can console myself by 
reflecting that it is not one of my arranging !”” 

Hattie’s kind heart pitied the shame and confusion 
depicted upon Mrs. Atkens’ countenance at this unex- 
pected announcement, and unwilling to add to her hu- 
miliation, she said, quickly : 

“T won’t stop to-night, John; you know uncle’s 
people are expecting me. I hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you and sister Ellen in a few days.” 

As the carriage rolled away Mrs. Atkens retreated to 
the house, and from thence to her room, where her 
husband found her half an hour later. 

She quickly averted her tearful eyes, as she caught a 
glimpse of his roguish smile. 

‘* Don’t laugh at me, John,” she sobbed; 
bear it!” 

‘‘ Well, I won't,” he said, soothingly, kissing her 
cheek as he spoke. 

Well did Mr. Atkens know the worth of that impul- 
sive but loving heart, and felt no disposition to add to 
her grief and mortification by a reproachful word. He 
briefly explained his motives for acting as he did, ended 
by saying, with a grave tenderness that touched her 
heart as no reproof could have done, ‘ Painful as this 
experience has been to you, I, at least, shall not regret 
it, if it will teach my wife to trust as well as to love her 
husband.” 

It did. And as this was the only serious fault in her 
character, there is not to-day a happier family in B—— 
than that comprising Mr. Atkens, his wife, and “ sister 
Hattie.” 


“T can’t 





OUTWITTED. 
—_—_—— 

“T tell you, mother, I have heard of Mildred Collins 
until the very thought of her is hateful to me.” 

Douglas Vesey brought his clenched hand down upon 
his mother’s work-table with an emphasis that made 
everything upon it vibrate, and looked across at her with 
eyes that had a defiant but still worried expression, as 
well they might, for in the cold gray orbs opposite him 
there was no wavering from a settled purpose; and the 
pale, still handsome face was as inflexible as though 
carved in stone. Douglas Vesey was a man of some 
mettle; an untractable spirit he proved in contact with 
most natures ; but his mother was to him like ice to 
fire. She ruled him just as she had ruled his father 
before him; and opposed as was every instinct of his 
nature to this marriage she proposed to him, and 
lengthy as had already been the struggle between them 
regarding it, he knew from old experience that she was 
capable of going to any extreme for the accomplishment 
of her purpose; and in his heart he felt a dreary con- 
sciousness that, oppose her as he might, she would con- 
quer him now, as she always had, by simple persistence 
in her purposes. 

There was a slender little fairy who officiated in the 
house in the triple capacity of housemaid, sewing-girl, 
and companion to Mrs. Vesey, whose shy brown eyes 
had impressed her son’s heart more deeply than all 
Miss Mildred Collins’s more showy attractions of face 
and bank stock. If Mrs. Vesey had suspected it, the 
delicate girl she had taken in with such pompous 
charity would have been speedily set adrift in the piti- 
less street, and her son knew her too well to suffer her 
to learn in what direction his incautions heart had 
wandered. Even gentle Nora Field had no suspicion 
that the handsome, too agreeable, son of her vaunting 
and exacting benefactress had her sweet image im- 
pressed upon his heart in ineffaceable characters. 

She was sitting across the room with some bit of sew- 
ing when the young man made such emphatic enuncia- 
tion of himself, and her fair face grew a shade paler at 
his energy, and she lifted her eyes toward him with a 
look in them that Mrs. Vesey caught, and straightway 
signified to her that she might leave the room. Douglas 
Vesey did not turn his head as Nora went out, and from 





his soul he wished that it had been pretty Nora instead 
of Mildred Collins that his mother was so anxious he 
should marry. 

“‘ What fault have you to find with Mildred, my son?” 
Mrs. Vesey said, in her cold, deliberate way. 

‘“‘It would make no difference with you if she were 
hideous with blemishes, and it would make no difference 
with me if she were utterly faultless; I don’t want to 
marry her, and I don’t mean to. That is the whole of 
it,” retorted Douglas, hotly. 

“* Mildred Collins is an unexceptionable young lady, 
an heiress, and a belle. There is no gentleman of her 
acquaintance, save yourself, who would not sue humbly 
for the honour of her hand, did he have the smallest 
hopes of obtaining it,” Mrs. Vesey replied, with quiet 
softness of tone. 

‘* And there is not one of them all that need fear any 
rivalry from me. I would not marry her if she were 
the last woman left on the broad earth,” retorted 
Douglas again. And this time he spoke almost as 
deliberately as his mother had done; and Mrs. Vesey 
knew that when he spoke in that tone she might expect 
amore than usually obstinate opposition to whatever 
scheme she had in hand. 

Rising, she came toward him, and stood in her stiff 
silk, tall and stern as he had ever known her, but with 
an almost imperceptible agitation stirring her stateliness. 
Douglas Vesey had never seen his mother exhibit so 
much emotion as she did now in saying : 

‘* Douglas, will you not believe me when I tell you 
that you must marry Mildred Collins.” 

He looked surprised, hesitated an instant, and said : 

‘Tn all things else you may command me, mother, 
as you always have. I have yielded to you hitherto 
where you even had scarcely the right to command me. 
In this matter I will have my own way. There is no 
‘must’ for me concerning Miss Collins.” 

“T tell you, Douglas, there is. Ifyou would not see 
me shrink broken-hearted into my grave ; if you would 
face the world without blushing for the name you bear ; 
if you would save the memory of the dead from disgrace 
and shame——” 

Douglas Vesey grew cold and white at his mother’s 
rapid, half incoherent words. He wasa proud man, 
and he had loved the father who was dead as he never 
had the mother who was living. Could his mother’s 
strange words have any reference to him ? 

‘‘Mother, tell me at once what you mean,” he 
gasped. 

Mrs. Vesey shivered a little and looked away from 
him. 

“*T never meant to tell you; you should never have 
known but for your obstinacy,” she said, with a passion- 
ateness very foreign to her usual reserved manner, and 
dropping her voice to a dull whisper. ‘“ Ten years ago 
your father forged the name of Mildred Collins’ father. 
He was awfully tempted—I won’t say he was not—but 
he did a dreadful thing, and I could hardly forgive him 
at the time. The matter was hushed up, however, and 
I supposed the proof was destroyed. Instead of that, 
Mildred has come across it, and ——” 

Douglas’s lip curled, even in that moment of agony 
and shame, with the scorn he felt for a woman who 
could so demean herself as he understood from his 
mother Mildred Collins had. 

Mrs. Vesey hastened to explain : 

‘‘ Mildred loves you, I am very sure; but she has 
never acted in an unmaidenly manner. She was deeply 
hurt at your absence from the party as she had espe- 
cially requested your attendance, and in the heat of her 
anger told me that she had that proof of your father’s 
shame in her possession.” 

“It is not possible that she would use it against us?” 

“ She will if you anger her. She is not a woman to 
bear any slight kindly, and having so far committed 
herself, she will never forgive you if you do not ask her 
to be your wife.” 

‘¢J shall always hate her, and more now than ever.” 

‘‘ But you will marry her, Douglas?” 

‘+ For the sake of the dead—yes, if she will have me. 
If she knew how I loathed her she would marry anyone 
sooner than me,” Douglas said, with indescribable 
bitterness, as he turned away, leaving Mrs. Vesey 
standing in a sort of dumb amazement, from which she 
only waked to murmur, self-assuringly : : 

“‘ He will get over all that when he is once married.” 

Douglas Vesey meant to keep his word, and, as though 
doubtful of himself with such a sweet charmer as Nora 
Field haunting the rooms at home, he proposed to 
Mildred Collins that afternoon and was accepted. 

He could scarcely bear to meet Nora's soft eyes when 
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the deed was done, and yet he longed to look under her 
white lids, and never had she been half so dear to him 
as now when he was about to put between himself and 
her marriage vows with another. It was harder, too, 
than ever to keep from telling her how much he loved 
her and hated the other; how pretty and gentle and 
modest a little rose he thought her beside the gorgeous 
flaunting beauty of Miss Mildred. To only see her now, 
in the little time that was left him, was a comfort that 
he availed himself of so often that Nora learned to blush 
at sight of him, and Mrs. Vesey began to open her eyes. 

The latter lady frowned at what she saw, but she only 
said to herself, ‘He is saved from that anyhow; little 
minx. She would have caught him if Mildred had not ;” 
and sent poor Nora up to Mildred’s house to sew on the 
wedding garments of the bride that was to be. If Nora 
had eyes that saw how handsome and winning-wayed 
the prospective bridegroom was; if she had a sensitive, 
tender young heart that could not help throbbing at the 
tones that were kindest to her; if, in short, the nearer 
that the wedding-day came, and the less she had the 
right to love him the more she could not help it, who 
could blame her, or, at least, wonder? Miss Mildred, 
meanwhile, was not blind. She was jealously and 
angrily conscious very soon that her lover came a great 
deal oftener to see her after Nora was installed her 
seamstress than he had done before; and she vented 
her spleen at every opportunity on poor little Nora in 
consequence, who shed plenty of quiet tears behind 
those wedding draperies, and wished a great many times 
that she had never been born. Douglas looked on and 
pondered, and thought any fate would be preferable to 
marrying Mildred Collins. If his own good name in- 
stead of his father’s had been at her mercy, he would 
have let her do her worst. 

Mildred Collins was standing one day at an open 
window—she was to be married the following week— 
when four men passed bearing a fifth on ashutter; and 
watching them curiously, she saw them enter Mrs. 
Vesey’s house, which was in sight of her window. The 
face of the man upon the shutter had been turned from 
her, and he was besides covered with dust and blood, 
so she had not recognised him, and was still wondering 
when a messenger came for Nora. 

Douglas Vesey had received a terrible hurt somehow. 
Mrs. Vesey had fainted at sight of him, and in the hub: 
bub somebody thought of Nora, and she was sent for. 

Mildred Collins chafed, but she could not hinder 
‘Nora, so she went with her. A surgeon was already in 
attendance upon Douglas, who had fallen from the 
scaffolding of a new house which a friend was building, 
and his injuries were reported as very serious. 

Of course the wedding day was postponed, for 
" Douglas lay helpless for weeks. Nora watched him, 
and took care of him quite as much as any one did, and 
the sick man was never too sick to devise small expe- 
dients for bringing her to him if she did not come 
without. He would eat no gruel that did not pass 
through her little hands, and sleep refused to visit his 
eyelids without the musical murmur of Nora’s voice in 
his ear. He was very merry withal for a sick man, and 
when he began at last to convalesce slowly, seemed 
really sorry at the prospect. 

One fear began after a while to oppress both Nora 
and Mrs. Vesey vaguely. Douglas acted so strangely 
about helping himself on his feet. Though seemingly 
so much improved in every other respect, he had not 
once put foot to the floor. The surgeon told them one 
day in a doubtful, hesitating tone, as though he kept 
back half from pity, that spinal injuries were very 
serious sometimes, and he was afraid it would be a long 
time before Douglas Vesey would walk again. They 
kept it from Miss Collins as long as they could, but ill 
news flies, and the rumour reaching her that Douglas 
Vesey was likely to be a cripple for life, she sent for the 
surgeon who attended upon him, and asked him if it 
was true. 

The surgeon was an old lover, one of Miss Collins’ 
coquetries. Perhaps he was not very sorry for her, as 
he gravely informed her that there was no reason to 
hope that Douglas Vesey would ever be any more able 
to walk than he was now. Miss Collins heard him 
aghast. Had she come so near as that to tying 
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for life to a miserable cripple? It is probable that the 
vacuum which did duty for Miss Collins’ heart, had 
hitherto imagined itself filled by Douglas Vesey. But 
from that moment it discovered its mistake, and pro- 
ceeded at once to correct it. But she must have her 
revenge for his old liking that low who 

now. 

com- 








mand to make him. Douglas Vesey was sitting that 
afternoon in his usual easy-chair, which was drawn 
toward an open window, and Nora had been reading %o 
him. The young man had lost nothing in looks, cer- 
tainly, since his illness. The delicate pallor induced by 
confinement rather became him. He was ivccking so 
handsome, as he tossed the nutty curls from his white 
forehead, and wached Nora, with darkling, happy eyes, 
that Miss Collins, hesitating beyond the threshold, 
would have doubted what the surgeon had told her, but 
for a pair of crutches, which leaned ostentatiously 
against his chair, and upon which his hand was resting, 
as he talked to Nora. She, pretty creature, flushed and 
tearful, yet smiling now and then at his sallies, half 
nestled, half knelt upon a stool beside him. He was 
saying : 

‘**So you think, sweet one, that my beautiful Mildred 
will not love me less for being crippled?” 

“* How could she, sir? I amsure——” 

“Well, out with it,’’ as Nora hesitated, in a confusion 
of blushes. ‘Were you going to say you would love a 
fellow more after such a misfortune than before ?” 

Nora tried to pull away the hand he had got between 
his, but he refused to let her go till she answered him. 

“‘ Suppose, now, you were in Miss Collins’ place,” he 
persisted; and then, with a sudden change of tone, 
‘“‘T wish to heaven you were, Nora.” 

Miss Collins came forward, her face in a flame. 

“Pray consider yourself at liberty, Mr. Vesey, to 
transfer any foolish claim I may have upon you to who- 
ever you please. I shall be only too happy to reciprocate. 
I have long been doubtful about keeping my engagement 
with a man whose father——” 

She did not finish the insulting sentence, but retreated 
before the flash of Douglas’s angry eyes. 

“ Nora will you be good enough to ring the bell for a 
servant to show this lady to the door,” he said in a low 
voice. 

Miss Collins had taken a faded yellow paper from her 
porte-monnaie, and was saying, as she retreated, holding 
it tauntingly towards him : 

“Don’t imagine I shall keep people in ignorance as 
to the reason why our engagement is broken.” 

The shot told, as she could see from the swift flush 
that travelled to Douglas’s face, but he only bowed, and 
repeated to the servant, who had by this time entered 
the room, an order to show Miss Collins out. There 
was no way but to go now, or have a scene before the 
servant, which even she did not fancy. So thrusting 
her port-monnaie and the faded scrap of paper angrily 
in the pocket of her cloak, she went out. Nora and 
Douglas watching her cross the lawn silently. Douglas’s 
thoughts were not pleasant ones; he knew how vindic- 
tive Mildred Collins was capable of being, and he 
shrank from having his father’s name linked with the 
obloquy he knew she had the power to heap upon it. 

Suddenly Nora, with a low cry, darted from the room, 
and he saw her presently almost flying along the path 
Miss Collins had taken. She paused, snatched some- 
thing from the ground, and looking at it held it towards 
him, with a gesture of triumphant joy. Miss Collins 
turned at the same moment, and saw also. She had 
already discovered her loss. The poor little faded 
paper had fluttered from the shallow pocket of her 
cloak, and Nora had found it. 

Even from that distance, Douglas imagined he could 
see the look that came into Miss Collins’s cold black 
eyes, as she sprang towards Nora. But Nora had 
darted away again, and Miss Collins might as well have 
tried to overtake the wind, if she had not caught her 
foot in a trailing vine that had fallen across the path. 
With an exclamation of angry delight Miss Collins 
sprang forward again, heedless of a form that had flung 
itself down the walk, and was approaching the two with 
swift strides. 

Nora did not fall far, and it was Douglas Vesey’s out- 
stretched arm that supported her. He had left his 
crutches behind him, and he stood up a straight, 
comely-looking man, sound of limb as any. He held 
Nora to him, and as Miss Collins paused, aghast at 
sight of him, he lifted Nora’s little fingers that held 
that valuable paper to his lips, and kissed them mock- 
ingly to the lady. Mildred comprehended at last how 
outwitted she was at every point, and unable to utter 


to Nora’s, demanded : 

“Now then, will you marry me, crutches or no 
crutches ?” 

“Yes,” Nora whispered, shyly, and then a pause— 
“ but what a number of stories you have told us all!” 









‘Not one, little girl. The fall was genuine, and so 
were the bruises; and then Doctor Steele made some 
wise remarks about spinal injuries, which you took to 
heart without any prompting of mine, and he told Miss 
Collins I would never be able to walk better than now, 
and I doubt it myself.” 

“ But you pretended you couldn't walk, sir,” persisted 
Nora, laughing. 

“Not a bit of it. I just sat still, because I wanted to 
be coddled, and my mother ordered the crutches, I did 
not.” 

Mrs. Vesey was as completely taken at a disadvantage 
as Miss Collins, and for once in her life she suffered 
her son to have his own way, submitting with a good 
grace to what even she could not hinder now. 

Miss Collins wisely held her peace, and troubled 
nobody with the why and wherefore of her broken 
engagement. 











BUTTONS. 
—_—_po——. 

“T always thought there was some connection between 
a wife and buttons, and not a button on this shirt bosom, 
Bess!” 

“Oh, dear me! I must have forgotten to sew them 
on. Take another from the drawer, Rob.” 

“Thank you. It would probably be in the same 
state.” 

“No, Rob—I’m sure not. You see baby was so 
troublesome yesterday, and Bridget sulky.” 

“ Ah! an excuse ready, of course; mother never had 
need of one.” 

““Mother! Much you knew of your mother when she 
was my age.” 

‘ At any rate she did her duty.” 

* Ah! and I don’t?” 

“Ahem! If the caps fits, &e.” 

‘“ A husband has no duties but to scold, I suppose.” 

‘When people are married they become responsible 
beings. It is impossible to argue with one who does 
not consider herself so.” 

With that I strode out of my room, and down to the 
cottage dining-room to breakfast. 

Biddy, all agape, was receiving the baby from its 
mother’s arms for its usual morning’s walk, and my 
pretty wife looked like a child who had received a 
scolding—her lips quivering, her cheek flushed. She 

@ girlish little thing of nineteen, despite her wife 
and motherhood, and I should have said of any other 
man who had scolded her that he was a brute. But I 
had eaten too much lobster salad and swallowed too 
much champagne upon the previous night, and was 
cross and surly in consequence. So I elaborately 
covered my bosom with my scarf, buttoned my coat, 
and looked the martyr. 

“ Bridget will walk directly to the Jones’s and tell 
their Ann every word of this,” said Bessy. ‘You might 
respect me before my servant.” 

I looked at my watch. 

«Just ten minutes to eat breakfast in,” I said. ‘‘ Ten 
to reach mother’s—fifteen to the train. My coffee, 

“You are not going to your mother’s to——” 

“‘ Exactly—to request her, as a favour, to sew on the 
missing buttons, which my wife has no time to attend 
to.” 

“‘ With a dozen good ones in your drawer?” 

‘Examination might prove the contrary.” 

* Robert, if you do that, I never can forgive you.” 

‘Ah! and I have nothing to forgive, of course.” 

My wife began tocry. If there is anything that en- 
rages @ man, it is to see his wife shed tears. It is 
delicious to kiss away those of the object of one’s adora- 
tion during courting time, but the case is different. I 
scowled contemptuously. So there we were, in the 
midst of our first quarrel—we, whose honeymoon was 
never to end. 

We had been married a year and more, and our child 
had looked upon the world with eyes like hers. And 
still we had gone on without a shadow to mar the 
brightness of our lives—loving as the heroes and 
heroines of the last centuries’ novels loved, or as 
Romeo loved Juliet, or Portia her husband. And now 
we had quarrelled—about buttons! I did not think then 
what an astonishing thing a woman must feel it, to be 
taken from the pedestal on which her lover has enshrined 
her as a goddess and scolded about some household 
matter. All men doit. To kneel to Angelina, and kiss 
her hand when she has only promised that hand to you, 
and to haul her over the coals about scorched beefsteak 
when that hand is yours, is common enough. 
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So I went on with bitter remarks about buttons, and 
she answered bitterly. How we dragged Lucy Brown, 
whom I might have married, into the question, or who 
first spoke of Peter Perkins, who courted Bessy, and was 
supposed to have “thrown himself away” on her, 
I quite forget. Those individuals were brought upon 
the carpet, however, and did not tend to improve 
matters. 

So we parted that morning, angrily—we who had 
kissed, lover-like, every morning before. I did not call 
for baby and toss him up, nor turn round where the 
hill sloped to see Bessy on the porch looking after me. 
It may seem a very little thing to you who have never 
loved or been married, but it was not slight tome. A 
black, bitter, desperate feeling came over me, and I 
hated myself and the whole world. But I stopped at 
mother's. I did not relent. 

“Not a button! My poor son—well, well, I always 
said Bessy was not the wife for you. And I was always 
for Lucy; and she liked you ; prettier than Bess Glover 
in my mind, too. Well, dear, you’ve got me still to 
come to, thank Heaven.” 

Thus my mother, as stitching on the buttons, she 
triumphed just a little in the fulfilment of her prophe- 
cies that a boarding-school girl would make a poor wife ; 
and she strengthened me in my feeling of ill-usage, and 
made me comfortably certain that all the wrong had 
been done to me, and not by me; and that my re- 
proaches were only the proper expression of the 
indignation of an ill-used husband. 

I went to town; my business was transacted in a 
moody dream; I drowned my misery in cigars; and 
went home angry, as I had left it. No Bess met me at 
the gate. I found her in the dining-room, and she 
looked up with a proud, cold face — expecting an 
apology, perhaps; but I gave her none. Fortunately I 
had a grievance—the mutton was not cooked to suit me, 
and there were no capers. I began once more on the 
subject of a wife’s duties. Bridget must be overlooked. 
A bachelor might leave the dinner to a servant, but not 
a married man. And she who, knowing there were no 
capers in the house, neglected to provide them, was— 
I would not say what. 

Bess did not tell me what I knew already—that at 
Madame Pongee’s finishing seminary the superintend- 
ence of a cook was not taught, and that a year is nota 
long experience. Neither did she tell me that in that 
country place there were no shops for the quick supply 
of wants. She sat quite quiet and enraged me ; so that 
before I sought my pillow I had said very cruel things, 
and she had at last dropped one bitter, rankling speech 
into the momentary silence, and had shut herself in her 
baby’s nursery. The morning storm had’grown darker 
instead of lifting. 

I do not know how she felt, but I was miserable. I 
tried to find the soft, sweet memories of our betrothal 
days and failed. They had passed out of my heart 
somehow—driven away by my own words. I said, des- 
perately, “ it is all over,” and prayed to die; but in the 
morning quarrelled with Bess again, this time about her 
old lover, whereat she taunted me with Lucy. And so 
it went on through all the bitter days of the week. At 
last it was Saturday morning. I gave her a cruel stab 
—an unjust one, as I knew. When I spoke I had my 
back turned towards her and was looking out upon the 
cloudy sky, so that I did not see her when she said: 

**Yon have made me hate you.” 

I turned at that. She was standing quite pale, even 
to the lips. And I saw that she had drawn her wedding 
ring from her finger. 

* I hate that,” she said, ‘and I hate you.” 

And she flung the ring upon the carpet, and made a 
gesture as though she were flinging her love from her 
also, and left the room without another word, though 
I waited for her to come back for nearly an hour. I 
had much to do that day, business appointments, which 
should have been attended to forthwith; but long after 
I had reached my office in the city I found myself sit- 
ting wretchedly in a chair, with my head on my hands, 
thinking over and over again those words: ‘I hate that 
and I hate you!” 

Oh, no, she had never said them. I had dreamt it; 
my waking eyes had not seen that wedding-ring, flung 
by her hand, glitter as it rolled over the carpet. And 
my love came back, and I was Robert walking with 
Bessy under trees again, not the stern married man 
determined to teach his wife her duty. Bessy—pretty 
Bessy—my own darling—hate me! Oh, no, no, for I 
loved her. 

I looked at the clock. I had just time to catch the 
noon train for home. Who cared for business ? for Jones 





and Brown and Thompson; J must go home and make 
it up with Bess—my true love, with whom I had 
quarrelled about buttons. I seized my hat and flew 
down the street. I reached the dépdt; I was in a car 
breathless with exertion and anxiety. We were thirty 
minutes in reaching P——, to me it seemed thirty 
hours. At last Iwas there. Before me arose our little 
cottage house, with its slope of velvet green from the 
door to the river’s edge. Usually all was quiet, and 
scarcely a soul to be seen, unless indeed my wife were 
walking in the shadow of the elms with our baby. To- 
day a group of women stood by the river. Two men, 
one a sailor neighbour from the village, were there also, 
and amongst them Bridget raised her shrill voice : 

‘“‘ They’ve took to fightin’ lately, and they had it hot 
and heavy this blessed mornin’, I shouldn’t wondher. 
Howly Murther there’s the masther now, and she fled!” 

I saw them all looking at me in awe-stricken silence. 
I saw also my little row-boat lying wet upon the sand, 
the oars not with her. I felt my heart stand still, and 
gasped out: 

‘* What is the matter?” 

My sailor neighbour answered : 

‘‘ We're afeared there’s been an accident. Tom 
Bowling took your boat out this morning, and the boat 
has been picked up—and—and Tom hasn’t.” 

Young Tom Bowling often borrowed my boat; I was 
not surprised at that. 

“‘T hope Tom is safe,” said I. “‘ At what hour did my 
wife lend him the boat?” 

Nobody spoke for two minutes. 
began to sob: 

‘‘Oh, don’t tell him! Maybe ’tisn’t so.” 

And the sailor,said solemnly : 

‘« Take heart, sir; mebbe there’s hope ; but your wife 
hired him to row her and the baby on the river, at half- 
past ten.” 

When those words fell upon my ears I dropped upon 
the ground in a swoon. 

They brought me out of it. How I hated them for it! 
And we began our hopeless inquiries. All the village 
was astir. In three hours a boy found Tom’s hat 
floating in the water. Two more, and a grim, hard- 
featured man came to me as I raved like a maniac upon 
the beach and touched his hat. 

‘‘Mister,” said he, ‘*Tom is found. 
bringin’ of him.” 

I had no need to ask how he was found. I knew. So 
they would soon find Bess and her babe; heavy and 
cold, with dank, dripping hair, and eyes wide open, 
staring at the sky. So they would bear her, the water 
from her garments soaking down into the white sand. 


At last a woman 


They’re a 


I went to where they laid him and looked at him. He- 


had been a rough, red-faced lad. He was white and 
smooth and cold as marble now. I do not know what I 
said or did, but, for the time, I believe I was quite mad. 

Oh, it would have been terrible enough without the 
awful memory that we had quarrelled, that I had said 
cruel things to her, and that she had said, ‘I hate 
you.” 

I went into the house and searched for the wedding 
ring. I could not find/it. Then a hope came into my 
heart, that she had so far relented as to restore it to 
her finger, and that it would be found upon her dead, 
white hand. And there I grovelled, searching for it— 
yet—and moaning, “Bess, Bess, Bess! Oh, my 
darling, my lost darling!” when I heard a shout from 
those without, and some one came screaming up the 
hall. It was Bridget. 

“ Missus—it’s missus; she’s found!’ she cried. 
‘* And baby, too! Oh, Lord! Oh, saints:above! She’s 
found !” 

The horrible picture of the dripping, marble loveli- 
ness they must be bearing along the pebbly shore 
passed before my eyes. I grew sick and blind. ‘ Let 
me die, oh God!” I murmured, and then—oh, blessed, 
never-to-be-forgottenimoment, two arms stole about my 
neck, and Bessy’s voice said, ‘‘Oh, my darling Rob, 
what a fright you have had; and what a sad, sad thing 
to happen to poor Tom! Oh, my dear, how ill you 
look! It’s Bessy, your own Bessy, and our darling 
baby 

She was in my arms again, and we were weeping to- 
gether. 

“You see, you dear husband,” sobbed Bessy, ‘I 
didn’t mean what I said, not‘a word of it; and when 
you had gone I felt so dreadful, to think how I had 
acted, and what words I had used; and all my fault at 
first, too.”” 

ss No, mine, Bessy.’ ‘ 

‘Ob, no, all mine—that I couldn’t stay at home, so I 





hired poor Tom to row me to the ferry ; that’s shorter 
than the road, you know, and I couldn’t walk 
with baby; and started for your office in the city, 
to tell you that I didn’t——” Here Bessy broke down. 
‘“‘ That I didn’t ha—ha—hate you one b—b—bit, but 
lo—o—o—oved you all the time as much as ever. And 
Tom left me at the wharf, and I went down and have 
been at your office ever since, frightened to death about 
you ; for the janitress said you’d never been there, and 
as many as fifty gentlemen were very anxious to see 
you. And of course I never guessed what terrible things 
had happened here, or that you were home ; for whatever 
happened to poor Tom was coming back again.” 

And then she stopped and could only sob and kiss 
me. 

I was very ill after that ; so ill they thought I should 
die; and I raved in my delirium, they say, in the 
strangest way, of drowned people and buttons. But, 
however that may be, Bess and I have been lovers ever 
since. We have never fallen out for one moment ; we 
have had our lesson in that one terrible quarrel about 
buttons. She always sews them on, and I, never finding 


them off, never grumble. What more could be expected 
of mortal man ? 





THE CRYSTAL OF GONDAR. 
—_—_——_—— 

Among the stupendous monuments of an old-time 
religion that yet exist in many parts of Asia none is 
more awe-inspiring, and yet less known, than some that 
still frown threateningly upon the venturesome traveller 
who tempts fate among the passes of the great mountain 
region of Kohistan. Of these are the colossal figures 
that keep guard over the entrance to the Caves of 
Gondar. They stand in a lofty niche hollowed out of 
the cliff, and between them, in a slab chiselled upon 
the rock, there is an aperture large enough for a man to 
pass through by creeping on all fours. This passage 
leads to a spacious cavern, the relics in which are 
evidences that it was once a temple consecrated to the 
rites of heathen worship. The place has long been 
abandoned to the beast and the bird, for it bears the 
reputation of being haunted by a dragon of great size 
and malignity, and it is impossible, therefore, to pro- 
cure a native guide to assist in its exploration. 

About the middle of the last century, Narcisse 
Villeroy, formerly an officer of the French army, was 
travelling through the East, in search of adventures, 
He was a man of bold and ready spirit; an excellent 
marksman, and an ardent student of natural history. 
Lions, tigers, and rhinoceroses, which then abounded in 
the tangled wilds of Kohistan, had fallen to his rifle, 
but he longed for some new excitement, and, taking o 
young Afghan with him as a guide, he set out one day 
to explore the redoubtable Caves of Gondar. 

Travelling on one of the famous yaboo ponies of the 
country, as far as the nature of the ground was practic- 
able for horse’s hoof, Villeroy at last arrived at a point 
from which it would be necessary for him to make the 
rest of his journey on foot. And alone, too; for al- 
though the dusky young athlete who had been his 
companion hitherto had stood by him when in the 
thick of mortal combat with fierce and powerful beasts 
of prey, and had often proved himself to be fearless alike 
of the charge of the rhinoceros and the coil of the boa 
constrictor, no inducement now held out to him by 
Villeroy could prevail upon him to assist in penetrating 
the recesses of the mysterious caverns guarded by the 
great stone gods of Gondar. Alone, then, and at night 
—for the blazing sun warned him against travelling by 
day—Villeroy found himself in the shadow of those 
fearful effigies, which towered up in mystic indistinct- 
ness on the face of the black rock, behind which the 
moon was now pacing upward on her nightly patrol. 

Accustomed as our traveller was to situations of peril 
and scenes that sear themselves, as it were, on the 
retina of the eye, there was for him a new sensation in 
being thus alone in the presence of these great relics 
of the idolaters of old. He was fully armed, and there 
was not much to be apprehended from human foe. 
The roar and the rustle by which tropical forest regions 
are disturbed during the hours of the night were heard 
around, indeed, but Villeroy lighted a torch with which 
he had provided himself, the glare from which was 
reflected, now and then, in the eye-balls of some prowl- 
ing denizen of the thickets, but which also served to 
keep such unwelcome visitants at a safe distance. 

There was a winnowing sound in the night air—the 
fanning of some nocturnal wings. Presently things 
like huge moths came flying into the circle of light that 
radiated from the torch. These were vampire bats, 
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which made their lodgings in the nooks and crevices of 
the great stone idols, and came, now, flitting like 
demons through the bright halo. 

Some strange bird of the night, with a voice like a 
trumpet rang out ever and anon its brassy notes, which 
were repeated to and fro among the scarpings of the 
rock wall. 

The melancholy “ ai! ai!” of the lemur came with a 
plaintive wail through the other night-sounds of the 
forest. It might have been the voice of some troubled 
spirit, so pathetic was its cadence; but Villeroy knew 
all these sounds, and no feeling of superstition for a 
moment took possession of his mind. 

Having looked well to the priming of his pistols, he 
slung his rifled carbine so that it would be handy for 
instant action, and poising his boar-spear lightly, 
prepared to enter the cave. 

His practiced eye discerned the tracks of numerous 
animals in the sand at the foot of the rocks. Wild 
creatures evidently made a resort of the cave, for their 
were tufts of hair and bristles on the rugged jaws of the 
aperture, and a trail on the loose soil denoted to 
Villeroy that at least one large serpent had its lodging 
within. 

But this did not daunt him. Bending low, he 
thrust his spear several times into the aperture to 
assure himself that the way was clear; then holding 
the torch well before him, he glided into the passage, 
which proved to be about twenty feet long and grew 
higher and wider until it reached the open space 
within. 

When he arose to his feet, the scene that met his eye 
caused him to utter an exlamation of surprise. He 
was in a temple of the most stupendous proportions, the 
huge columns reaching to the roof of which faded away 
into mystery and darkness in a perspective of which he 
could not perceive the limits. Following with his eye 
the shafts of the columns that stood nearest to him, he 
lost them in the black immensity of the vault overhead, 
thus realizing the most striking idea of boundless space. 
The bases from which these columns sprung were hewn 
into gigantic forms, the most grotesque that ever were 
dreamed of by heathen mythologist. When his torch 
was shaded by one of these huge creations, he saw white 
gleams of light flecking the darkness beyond, like the 
sparse solar bodies that gleam out upon a clouded sky. 

There were apertures in the rock, through which the 
moonbeams were shining, and in them, every now and 
then, appeared strange, dark forms—the forms of the 
great owls and night-herons that were coming and going 
in their nocturnal flights. As Villeroy threaded one of 
the galleries, numbers of young pigeons, fallen from 
the nests high over head, fluttered away from his feet. 
Gems appeared to sparkle in the torch-light, from the 
mystic forms into which the rock was everywhere hewn. 
Here a colossal stone tiger stretched its length, and 
Villeroy, thinking he saw the light of some jewel of 
price gleaming from the head of the effigy, drew closer 
to examine it, but started back, with quickness, on 
perceiving the twinkling ray shot from the eyes of a large 
serpent, that lay sprawling and half-coiled upon the 
stone image, But this was nothing to Villeroy, who 
had met and vanquished many such pythonic reptiles in 
the course of his wanderings, 

Through passage after passage he still wound his 
way. Low growls came to his ear as he went along, 
and the pattering of feet was heard, as the quadrupeds 
of the subterranean lairs hurried past scared by the 


unaccustomed intrusion. At last “Villeroy, who sup-_ 


posed that he had, all this time, been travelling on and 
onward still, fancied that he must have gone round on a 
circle, instead, as blind-folded persons, or those lost in 
a forest, so often do, for there, before him, loomed up 
the solid rock, with the aperture in it through which he 
had entered. He had not yet half explored the caverns, 
but he decided upon going out through the passage, with 
the intention of procuring a second torch which he had 
left at the entrance, and returning to complete his task. 

He crept through the narrow throat as before, and 
was about to launch himself out into the dazzling 
moonlight, when he felt himself arrested as if by an 
electric shock. Recovering his presence of mind in a 
moment however, he saw that he was lying on the verge 
of a fearful abyss, which went sheer down further than 
the eye could reach. The passage in which he lay was 
at the opposite side of the mountain from the one by 
which he had entered. There was a sound of falling 
water far down in. the darkness, and the silvery gleams 
of the moonlight shimmered here and there upon the 
crests of torrents that came down from the snow-drifts 
of the unmeasured mountains beyond. The sight was 





one of unspeakable grandeur; but Villeroy, who had 
revelled upon Alpine glaciers, and piled cairns upon 
summits to which guides would not be cajoled into 
accompanying him, surveyed it with the calm self- 
possession of a man who has seen such things before, 
and backing out through the passage, stood once again 
among the monuments of the great temple. 

Now his puzzle was to gain some clue by which he 
could retrace his steps to the point at which he had 
entered the cave. The massive forms of the sculptured 
gods repeated themselves so often that no guess could 
be formed from them as to the bearings of his course, 
but he struck boldly into a gallery that led to the right, 
and went on. 

Following this corridor, in which his footfalls were 
echoed with startling distinctness, he arrived at a mas- 
sive doorway, upon the architrave of which was graven 
an inscription in characters unknown to him; passing 
through he found himself upon the edge of a dark pit, a 
sort of grave, behind which was a long, narrow stone slab, 
and thereon, cut in Roman characters, the following 
epitaph, a glance at which sent a cold shiver through 
the frame of the explorer :— 

Narcisse VI.Lieroy, 
Obit 23rd Sept., 1754, 
tat. 78. 
Resurgam. 

This was the night of the 22nd of September, 1754. 
Villeroy read no further than the date, nor had he time 
to recover from the astonishment into which this inci- 
dent had thrown him, when he heard his name cailed 
in a croaking, husky voice, like that of some unholy 
bird of the night. Now the chill, dread feeling of super- 
stition crept upon him; he shook in every limb; the 
torch fell from his unnerved hand, and, pitching over 
into the deep grave at his feet, left him in total 
darkness. 

While yet struggling with a vague conviction that he 
walked but in some terrible dream, a pale speck of light 
seemed to be approaching him through the darkness. 
As it came nearer and nearer, its rays developed the 
form of a being, human, indeed, but of the wild, un- 
earthly type of humanity represented so strikingly by 
the fakirs of the East. It was the form of a man bent 
nearly double by the weight of years. His long white 
hair and beard were matted and tangled like the hoary 
mosses that moulder upon the limbs of the cypress 
trees, and the gauntness of his figure was rather ex- 
aggerated than concealed by the scanty patchwork gar- 
ment that was girded and skewered around his body. 

Raising his lantern so that its light gleamed full upon 
his wrinkled, witch-like face, the old man of the 
cave fixed his gaze upon Villeroy for some moments, and 
then, raising himself nearly to his full height, with the 
assistance of the long reed carried by him as a staff, 
spoke as follows : 

“Narcisse Villeroy, knew you ever another of the 
name ?”’ 

‘‘ My father’s brother was called Narcisse Villeroy,” 
replied the traveller, ‘‘ and after him I was named; but 
I never saw him, for he died in India, some years before 
I was born.” 

“Not yet! ’not yet! cried the old man, in his 
unearthly voice, “‘ but his hour is at hand. Benim the 
Fakir knows that his time is come, and he is ready. 
Benim the Fakir for forty years and more, but now once 
more Narcisse Villeroy, since the approach of eternity 
rolls back the tide of his memory upon the strand of 
time. Ambition, to penetrate the mysteries of life and 
death, led me, your father’s only brother, to visit this 
wonderful dream-land while I was yet in the prime of 
my manhood. The magicans of the East were, for me, 
the only sounders of the great unfathomable, the shells 
brought up by them from which were but as tokens of 
the wealth that lay deeper yet. It is forty years since I 
fell in with Kedro the Fakir, who had long inhabited 
these caverns, in which he wrought with crucible and 
incantation, seeking to work out the great problem of 
the elixir of life. After years of toil, he was rewarded 
by the discovery of elements from the combination of 
which arose a magic crystal of wondrous power. In 
that he hoped to read the secret of life, but it came too 
late for him. He saw his death foreshadowed in it; he 
died, and I buried him in this cave. Years and years 
have passed away since then, during all of which I have 
wrought unceasingly with the crystal, from which beams 
of light have been shed, often, upon my wondering 
mind. I hold the secret of the lightning by it; a few 
further developments and I should have possessed the 
elixir of life. The last revelation I had from it was 
that of my death. I beheld in it my tomb-stone, with 





the date upon it, as you see it yonder, carved since by 
my own hand. Foreshadowed in it I saw you, standing 
before me, as plainly as;I see you now. Yourname was 
reavealed to me in the crystal, and I blessed the fate 
that had sent you to inherit it. But I must be brief, as 
my hour is at hand, follow me to my cell.” 

With tottering steps the old man led the way to a 
small cell off the cave of the sepulchre. It had a 
strange, fantastic look in the dim light. A spring of 
water dripped from the rock into a stone basin hollowed 
beneath. Beside this lay a drinking-cup fashioned from 
the skull of an ape. A fire, kept alive by some bitu- 
minous substance with which the caverns abounded, 
burned in a brazier of ancient pattern, around which 
were scattered the emblems and utensils of the necro- 
mancer's art, but the object that especially attracted the 
attenton of Villeroy was a large crystal of oval form, 
from which the rays shot in the lamp-light like the 
splendors of some great diamond. This curious talisman 
was mounted upon a bronze stand, and stood by itself 
in a niche of the rock, with a bitumen lamp burning just 
below it. 

Taking Villeroy’s hands in both of his, which trembled 
like the reeds by a stream that is rushing away, the old 
man gave him his last instructions. The crystal, he 
said, would, in its present stage of development, im- 
part to him the power of discovering hidden wealth. 
By it he would also possess the secret of controling 
and utilizing the electric fluid; and it was through the 
mystic attraction of the talisman, added the old man, 
that Villeroy had found his way to the Caves of Gondar, 
in which it had its origin. But, fully to enjoy the 
benefits to be derived from it, Villeroy must remain, 
for years probably, in the caves. He must work over 
the spells and the crucibles, full instructions for the 
management of which were written upon scrolls of goat- 
skin, which the old man placed in his hands. Thus he 
would eventually arrive at the great desideratum—the 
elixir of life. The birds of the caverns would furnish 
him with food—the naphtha with fire. 

And, just as the morning must have been dawning 
outside, the old man of the cave, who had toiled for 
forty years to discover the secret of life, laid himself 
down upon his cold bed of mosses and died, and Villeroy 
buried him, according to his directions, in the cave of 
the sepulchre, placing, with much toil, the heavy tomb- 
stone upon his grave. 

“ And now,” said Villeroy to himself, ‘I possess the 
power of wealth, and attraction, and scientific fame, and 
all that can make life glorious, Shall I waste that life 
here toiling in darkness and solitude for a mere chimera ? 
Not so: Ihave before me the experience of two miserable 
philosophers. Let me profit by them.” 

With these words he took the crystal from its stand, 
which was let solidly into the rock, and placing it on 
the palm of his hand, willed his exit from the cavern. 
Walking straight on, he soon found himself at the pas- 
sage, leading from the great temple, crept through it, 
hurriedly, lest aught might thwart him in his design, 
and stood once more in the glorious light of the young 
day. Then, in an ecstasy of gratitude and joy, he held 
forth to the sun, on his outstreched palm, the Crystal of 
Gondar, which burst with a loud explosion, and its 
particles floated away like motes on the sunbeam until 
they vanished from human eyes for ever. 





THE CORN. 

A 
I went to meet him among the corn, 
The golden corn: 
I only heard the lark in heaven 
That dewy morn. 
The poppy blushed with its untold love 
For the sweet blue flower of truth, 
As I went to meet him among the corn 
In the bloom of my youth. 

I. 
Now the poppy hangs down his head for shame 
Of his passionate love unblest, 
And the lark, tho’ to-morrow he’ll ging the same, 
Is asleep in his earthly nest. 
The one cloud low o’er the dying sun 
Is absorbed in remorseless flame, 
And I, if I loved and trusted him, 
O, am I so much to blame? 
For never again can return to me 
The light of that dewy morn, 
For the glittering gold has ceased to be 
That gladdened the waving corn. 
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HAND AND GLOVE. 
A CITY NOVELET. 
BY L. H. F. Dv TERREAUX. 


—_——— 
Cuarter XXII. 
MR. WIRE PRESCRIBES EMIGRATION. 

Mr. Simon Wire, having satisfactorily stopped his 
fugitive promessa and her father, betook himself in high 
good humour to the East. He called a coach which 
lumbered through what is now Oxford-street and was 
then the district of St. Giles, along which tortuous way 
he rolled till he found himself close to Muggsis Em- 
porium; into which reservoir of the rejected usances 
of society Mr. Wire penetrated, gave good-night to 
Muggs (who in the light of two dim candles looked 
more like a creation of one of the Old Masters than 
ever), and felt his way upstairs to the room his brother- 
in-law still occupied. 

He found Goodge dirty and disconsolate over the last 
remnants of a quartern of gin. Goodge had been living 
a precarious life of it of late. With the means of 
decent livelihood debarred him, without friends or in- 
terest, with the conciousness of murder as a bedfellow 
and present poverty, possible hanging, ever before him, 
his position was not enviable. He had done a little in 
billiard-marking and a little in card-sharping to support 
life; but even these means were failing him, and he 
had never had the good-spirits of his superior in vice, 
Wire, to sustain him. He had tried the succour of 
the miserable—intoxication, without deriving any per- 
manent comfort from even that. At the present 
moment he had been wiling away the rosy hours with a 
little gin, a little solitary cursing, and a little weeping. 
In this state his confrére found him, and was received 
with more energy than civility. 

‘“« My boy,” said Wire, ‘‘ you seem hipped. You want 
the sustaining principle. What is there in that bottle?” 

‘‘ There was gin, and there’s nothing now, and so you 
won't find the luxuries of your fine friends here. If you 
want luxuries why don’t you stop with your fine friends 
and leave your old chums to die the death of a dog— 
much care you whether they do or not,” returned 
Goodge. 

““Gin—bah! That's impoverishing stuff. Knock up 
that fire: it’s a brutally cold night. Knock it up, I say, 
and stop here; I’ll go and get something that’ll warm 
your heart better than that poison. Wait a minute.” 
Mr. Wire was gone before he had ceased speaking, and 
returned before Goodge had finished enlivening the 
cinders into some show of flame. ‘ There,” he said, 
depositing a load from his pocket; ‘get out your grid- 
iron and produce a knife. We'll have something that'll 
put you in a better frame of mind in two jiffeys.” 

‘‘ What have you got now, Wire?” demanded Goodge. 

‘Inventory of portable possessions : item, a bottle of 
the best French brandy; item, ditto Jamaica rum; 
item, ditto sherry; item, a lemon; item, a bottle of 
champagne ; item, a fine juicy rumpsteak. Which with 
half a dozen roast potatoes from the gentlemanly vendor 
at the corner and a bottle of Worcestershire sauce in 
another pocket will not be an unwholesame precaution 
against rheumatism, which at this season attacks chiefly 
the lower classes,” concluded Wire, cheerfully. 

This display of foraging skill served to cheer the 
drooping spirits of Goodge, and he produced the gridiron 
and teakettle with more alacrity than he had previously 
believed himself capable of. ‘ And now,” said Wire, 
as he turned the heterogeneous assemblege of drinks 
into a washhand jug, while the kettle simmered, “ we'll 
proceed to refresh the inner mortal coil.” 

The rumpsteak done and the potatoes procured from 
the itinerant merchant at the corner, Goodge brightened 
perceptibly. The establishment proving deficient in 
glasses, Wire's genius discovered a ready substitute in a 
slop-basin, which, as larger than the ordinary tumbler, 
he considerately placed before his friend. 

“Drink, my friend,” he said, filling him a bumper 
from the washhand basin. ‘ United strength is 
stronger, is I believe a classical maxim, which holds good 
in drinks. We have many elements in this useful arti- 
cle of personal cleanliness. The spirits represent 
strength, the sherry homely comfort, the fiz brilliancy, 
and the lemon acts soothingly. Driuk.” 

His companion needed no urging, for he was unused 
to the gastronomic genius of so inventive an entertainer. 
When he had sufficiently responded to the invitation to 
satisfy his host, Wire approached a personal topic. 

“ My esteemed friend,” he began, after hobnobbing 
with the slop-basin. ‘ Why do you hang about this in- 





fernal city? Why don’t you turn your thoughts towards 
emigration?” 

‘* Emigration?” 

‘* Ah emigration. There’s a fine opening, they tell 
me in the new independency—which was a colony and 
isn’t—for Englishmen of spirit and enterprise.” 

‘You mean the States? ” 

“T mean the United States,” affirmed Wire. “ Fill 
again. I understand that the United States since their 
independence has been established, are springing up 
wonderfully. They’re a new world over there, willing 
to learn and wanting instruction. From commercial 
principles down to billiards, all sorts of resources are 
open there toa young man of spirit. And the young 
man of spirit in that free land has less chance of getting 
into trouble than here. There is no objection to his 
Potting a man now and then, and no questions asked. 
I hear it’s done in Congress every day.” 

Goodge mused; took a heavy [sip; and said, reflect- 
ingly, ‘‘ But I can’t get away from here. I’m not safe.” 

‘You're not safe in London: you'd be a precious 
sight safer out of it,” replied Wire. ‘‘ And as for not 
getting off, you talk folly. You could as easily ship 
here as elsewhere—far easier than hounding about 
billiard-rooms and bruising-cribs. I hear. the Bow- 
street runners are turning their thoughts to billiards 
and bruising as a likely means of finding the parties 
concerned in a certain murder,” added Mr. Wire, non- 
chalantly. 

Goodge set down his punch hastily. ‘‘ Wire,” he said, 
tremulously, ‘‘ by all that’s holy, I didn’t go to hurt the 
man. I only wanted his money, I couldn’t tell he 
would die.” 

‘“‘That’ll be a plea for the defence, perhaps,” said 
Wire, coolly, ‘‘I’d tell counsel that, if I was you, and 
make him object to all butchers on the jury. Butchers 
are bloodthirsty as a race, and generally bring in a 
verdict.” 

“Wire, can I get away out of England?” 

“TI see no difficulty. Spiker is going to America. 
To-morrow morning he sails. You might go in the 
same vessel.” 

“ There’s money wanting, and that’s what I haven’t 
got,” said Goodge. 

‘“‘ Spiker works his way out; and perhaps that would 
be the safest plan for you, only you’re not able-bodied 
as he is. As a steerage passenger you might get out 
easy, and without suspicion—especially with a family ; 
and as for the passage out I think it could be managed, 
and a little sum to start youthere. Just for old friend- 
ship’s sake,” added Wire, magnanimously. 

“« And the family?” 

“Well, there’s Muggs below. He’s a Charitarian, 
and supplies families. ‘Families Supplied’ is in his 
prospectus, you know.” 

The worthy pair settled it. It was essential for Mr. 
Wire to get his brother-in-law out of the way, for he 
might prove dangerous in thwarting the designs Wire 
had on Lucy. He had been one of the witnesses to 
Wire’s marriage with his sister, and Mr. Spiker had 
been the other. With both of these out of the way the 
only testimony Wire had to fear, if the worst came to 
the worst, lay in the parish register and Mrs. Wire’s 
certificate. The latter Mr. Wire had carefully burnt 
the morning after marriage, for fear of accidents. The 
former he thought he could dispose of. 

Mr. Mugg was applied to. Mr. Samulenery Mugg 
being interrogated as to families, thought he could sup- 
ply an affectionate mother, and was not unequal to the 
demand for two or three exemplary children, who would 
have no objection to family exodus for the purpose of 
colonisation. On the question being put whether this 
family could be supplied at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Mugg thought it could, for a per- 
centage. The percentage arranged, and articles of 
agreement entered into, Wire departed in the light of a 
Pilgrim Father about to relieve the surplus population 
and infuse new blood into a young and struggling com- 
munity. He departed, promising to secure a birth in 
the vessel sailing the next day, and arranging to call 
for Goodge to escort him to the wharf. 

And next morning a respectable family, consisting of 
a middle-aged mechanic, his wife and two offspring, 
took passage by the George Washington, A 1 clipper, 





And the affectionate mother replied, ‘‘ Uncle Tom, trust 
me.” 

They sailed away, waving an emigrant pocket hand- 
kerchief and leaning over the bulwarks for a last sight 
of UncleTom. The affectionate mother and the nephew 
and niece shed tears at parting with their good Uncle 
Tom, and the stevadore saw the sight and was moved. 
So the George Washington made slow way down the 
river, bearing its precious freight on board, and among 
its other preciousness the fugitive criminal Goodge and 
the able-bodied seaman Spiker. 

“ And now,” quoth Mr. Wire, with a sigh of relief, 
‘“‘ with these two off my mind let us turn our attention 
to the parish register.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN TRUST. 


Joe was very drunk. Joe, admid the dissipation of 
Vauxhall, whither he had wandered in search of that 
sport which should banish his regret, had all the even- 
ing combated wth an afflicting demon in the shape of 
neuralgia. The demon, which was a most insidious 
enemy, and attacked Joe on the most auspicious occa- 
sions (chiefly when the evening’s amusement had paved 
the way for the morning’s bitters), had commenced a 
campaign against Joe early that day, attacking him in | 
the weakest part—his head. Joe attributed the malady 
to nerves. ‘I ’sure you, my dear fellow,” Joe had said 
to a sympathising friend, ‘‘I am a beasly martyr to 
these beasly nerves of mine. That’s what makes me 
drink. I don’t care for drink for its own sake— 
wouldn’t touch it for the world. You think I am fond 
of liquoring up, I know you do. Chafferson says I am, 
and Devane says so, and even Cyril; but they’re per- 
fectly wrong. Perfectly wrong. It’s all nerve, I ’sure 
you. I’m bound to pull myself together.” 

Joe had pulled himself together by means of stimu- 
lants until he arrived at a satisfactory state of cohesion. 
Then after a heavy dinner offered as a burnt-offering to 
nerve, Joe had jumped into a cabriolet, saying to the 
driver, ‘‘I’m the Dookomanchester, drive me to Vaux- 
hall;” and arrived there in outer brilliancy, but 
inwardly a prey to Neuralgia. 

At this advanced stage of the night, Joe, in dramatic 
phrase, may be “discovered” solus in an arbour of 
Vauxhall, pouring libations to neuralagia over his head. 
He is accustomed to allay the demon by ordering mea- 
sures of ardent spirits, mixing these with Eau de Co- 
logne evolved from his pockets, and emptying the whole 
on his forehead till it runs into his eyes and makes him 
shed tears ; whereupor Joe lays his head on the nearest 
table, takes out his pocket-handkerchief, and bemoans 
his fate. Joe is often stricken in this manner on occa- 
sions when a heartless world is otherwise prone to re- 
joice—notably at picnics, balls, and marriages. Nothing 
is more common on such occasions than for Joe to be 
taken suddenly ill with nerves, and then and there to 
retire to the nearest bed, order up spirits and Eau de 
Cologne, and suffer boisterously. Just now he finds the 
opportunity for a little personal illness very convenient ; 
so he has retired to an arbour in the gardens, lays his 
head on the al-fresco tables and becomes a Prey. 

There comes by a lady of Vauxhall as Joe thus rolls 
about his arbour in the extremity of woe. Joe, for the 
comfort of his soul, has taken a volume of Byron’s 
Poems out of his voluminous pockets and opening it at 
random has commenced a stanza. But being rather 
neuralgic and very drunk Joe’s vision is confused, and 
he imparts to the passage he lights on a ‘decidedly new 
reading. He reads in a polished but desponding 
tone :— 

“ Know ye the land where the cider and turtle 

Are embers of Deans that are done in their climb. 
Beautiful!” ejaculates Joe to himself. ‘So true to 
nature! It reminds me of Jessie. Beautiful Jessie ! 
‘Sleep Jessie, Jessie, by the window pane: Sleep, 
Jessie, sleep, I watch for you in pain,’ ” continues Joe, 
quoting from an unpublished poem of his own. As Joe 
quotes this in atone of the deepest dejection, rolling 
his head about the table, the woman who is passing 
stops in astonishment. 

‘My goodness!” exclaims the woman. 
that voice. Why it’s Joe!” 

“Oh Jessie, Jessie!” continues Joe in soliloquy. 
“Why Jessie, Jessie, did you leave me hyah? Why 
Jessie, Jessie, thy voice do I no more hyah? Why 
Jessie, Jessie, is thy silent yah?” This is also an ex- 
tract from Joe’s unpublished poem, and its tenderness 
80 appeals to Joe’s susceptibility that he becomes apo- 
plectic with sentiment. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE METABOLICAL MACHINE, 
Qe 

Mr. Alfred Long has patented a machine bearing the 
above title, which appears to offer valuable assistance in 
the acquisition of music and languages. 

There is certainly a very great defect in our musical 
education as it is now conducted. After learning to 
play a certain stock of pieces with more or less of taste 
and execution, the majority of performers feel greatly 
embarrassed when called npon to px: a new piece at 
sight. 

The power of doing this forms no part of the training 
of ordinary performers, who display excessive timidity, 
and a great want of fluency and feeling in executing 
even what they have been taught, and who never dream 
of aspiring to the high attainment of playing ‘at sight. 
They regard this as an achievement indicating very 
superior knowledge and power. 

The inventor of the Metabolical Machine maintains 
that this imperfection in a musical education arises 
from mistaken notions. He argues that we ought to 
attain perfect flueucy in playing what we have studied, 
and that in order to play at sight it is advisable to 
practise, in the first lace, pieces in which there is a 
great similarity to thes, and in which some of the bars 
are identical. 

When every bar of a new piece is unknown to a 
learner he cannot be expected to play it except in a 
very faltering manner, and therefore he ought not to 
attempt it. 

Without fluency and facility on a small scale the 
inventor deems it impossible to attain it on a large 
scale. Whatever may be learned therefore ought to be 
thoroughly learned. 

The Metabolical Machine is designed to remedy this 
defect. Four pieces of music, consistiug of twenty-four 
bars each, have been constructed by Dr. Bennett Gilbert 
on the principle that every bar shall be interchangeable 
in its right order, and removeable from one piece to the 
other. When the pupil can play the four pieces with 
facility, they are inserted into the machine, which when 
turned on its axis invariably presents to the learner 
a variation consisting of twenty-four bars. 

This exercise with the familiar bars arranged in an 
unfamiliar order will be found somewhat difficult at 
first, but facility will be gained by practice, and the 
power of reading rapidly will be greatly assisted by this 
exercise. 

When a beginner learns too much and advances too 
fast, there is a lamentable want of taste and finish in 
his performance. But as he is impatient under 
restraint, and declares that monotonous repetition is 
mere trudgery, his repugnance to it compels his, 
teacher to carry him onwards, leaving his first acquisi- 
tions in a most incomplete condition. Thus taste and 
elegance, which can only result from fluency, facility 
and confidence, are totally sacrificed and suppressed, 
until some piece is found in which the pupil can take 
positive pleasure. 

The machine presents a complete piece in two parts 
whenever it is turned on its.axis. There is repetition 
indeed, but it is ever varying, and the player can never 
anticipate what succession of bars is to come next. A 
learner therefore can never complain of monotony in 
the music before him. 

Considering that the character of each piece is quite 
different, the necessity for counting the time is very 
apparent. Indeed the player must be baffled, unless 
he performs this very necessary part of the work with 
great care, and the habit thus enforced in daily practice 
is a very important benefit resulting from the use of 
this ingenious but simple contrivance. 

The analogy between music and language in respect 
of the right method of acquiring them, is exemplified 
by the introduction into the machine of a series of 
words instead of a series of bars. 

The foreign words being arranged occording to a 
certain formulary, the beginner commits them to me- 
mory. The English words are then placed in the 
machine, which at each revolution presents to the eye 
a complete sentence composed of those words for 
which the foreign equivalents have previously been 
learned by heart. The variations of the words are to 
be translated by the learner, until he can read them off 
at sight into the foreign language with perfect fluency 
and without any faltering in the utterance. Until he 
can do this he is not even to see or hear one word of 
the next lesson. 

The attention must be restricted to the translation of 
the variations of those words which he has learned. He 
must learn to use them first, and he must not hurry on 





to another lesson under the delusion so inveterately fixed 
in teachers’ minds, that because he can say a lesson he 
knows all the variations thereof. This method requires 
that he shall deliver a translation of any variation 
given by the machine “with accuracy, fluency, and 
promptitude.” This is mastery, and the machine is a 
valuable aid to a teacher, because it enables him to 
decide in a moment whether the pupil has obtained 
that command over the words, which is to be rigorously 
exacted in one lesson before he undertakes another. 

We understand that lectures are occasionally deli- 
vered at the Polytechnic Institution on this very useful 
subject by Mr. Alfred Long, and that the musical part 
of the lecture is illustrated by Dr. Gilbert on the 
pianoforte. 











THE VIOLET GIRL. 
—»~—— 

“ Buy some violets—oh, do, please, buy my violets?” 

The yellow sunset lay like a golden clasp across the 
fair dishevelled hair that partook so nearly of its own 
liquid shine, while the clear blue eyes, looking upwards 
with appealing wistfulness, were swimming in tears. 

Poor little Allie Merwin—she was very tired and dis- 
couraged. Her first day’s experience in flower vending 
had proved signally disheartening. The violets were 
fading away unpurchased in the basket, and Allie, 
wearied and sick at heart, still continued to importune 
the passers by with her weak, unheeded cry. 

“ Come—don’t stand here, blockin’ up the sidewalk,” 
gruffly spoke up a policeman. ‘ Move on, why don’t 


“you?” 


“But I haven’t sold my violets,” sobbed Allie, 
“ and—” 

“Move on, I say!” interrupted the policeman, 
sharply, “ or you'll come to the station-house. Do you 
hear me?” 

Allie shrank within her sheltering rags, with an 
instinctive, nameless terror, at the carelessly uttered 
threat, but the tears, so long repressed, were flowing 
fast down her dusty cheeks now. 

‘‘ What's the matter, little one?” uttered a cheery 
voice, as a hand descended, not unkindly, on her 
shoulder. 

‘“*My—my violets!” sobbed Allie, looking down on 
the unsaleable wares. 

“ Violets, eh? Selling’em? How much?” 

‘Penny apiece,” said Allie, wiping the tears away 
with the corner of her ragged shawl. 

The boy—for he was only a tall shambling boy, with 
clothes hanging loosely from the sharp angles of his 
thin frame, and dark eyes, shadowed with masses of 
heavy hair—took up one of the withered bunches. 

“They don’t look particularly inviting,” said he, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ but I suppose you're tired 
out, Here—never mind the change.” 

He tossed a sixpenny piece into the basket and passed 
on his way. Allie looked first at the money, then at the 
retreating figure. 

‘He paid for six bunches and he only took one,” 
pondered Allie. ‘I must run after him and give him 
the others.” 

But as Allie started on her pursuit a skilful foot 
tripped her up—a deft hand dived in among the violets 
and vanished with the silver coin, and before the child 
could recover her balance she saw the disappearing rags 
of a bold littie street Bohemian fluttering round the 
corner. 

‘‘He has stolen it—all my money!” sobbed Allie, 
throwing herself on the pavement in the abandon of 
childish grief and despair. ‘ And it was all the violets 
I have sold to-day!” 

As she crouched there, her eyes obscured by tears 
and tangled golden hair, a voice fell close to her ear. 

“* Hallo! what’s the trouble ?” 

“ Poor little dear!” chimed in a gentle tone. “ Are 
you hurt?” 

** N—no,” stammered Allie, looking up into the kind 
motherly eyes that shone through a pair of gold spec- 
tacles behind a misty thread-veil, ‘‘ but—” 

And like an avalanche of incoherent words came the 
story of her loss. 

“And Mrs. Peggs won't let me in to-night unless I 
have some money—and she beats me when I haven't 
sold my things, and—and—lI’m so tired and so hungry.” 

“« Dear, dear, dear!” ejaculated the portly gentleman 
on whose arm the matron of the gold spectacles was 
leaning. ‘“ And where’s your mother and father?” 

“Never had any,” promptly responded Allie. 

“No relations? no friends?” 

Allie shook her small head. 





** Where do you live?” 

“ In Mrs. Peggs’ cellar.” 

‘* My dear, my dear, this is very shocking,” said the 
old gentleman to the old lady. 

“* It’s dreadful, my dear,” said the old lady to the old 
gentleman. 

“We ought to do something for this little creature, 
my love,” said the old gentleman, brandishing his gold- 
headed cane in the air. 

“If she’s not an impostor, my dear,” said the old 
lady, cautiously. 

“We'll find out—we'll investigate the matter, my 
love,” returned the husband. “ Little girl, can you 
read?” 

“No.” 

“‘ But your Mrs.—Mrs. Somebody can ?”’ 

‘“ Bandy Jim can,” answered Allie, innocently. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Peggs can't— she has weak eyes.” 

The old gentleman laughed, as he took a card from 
his pocket, and hastily scribbled a few lines on the 
reverse. 

“ Tell your Mrs. Peggs to bring you to that place to- 
morrow at noon—do you understand ? ” 

Allie nodded, shrewdly. 

“ And here’s another sixpence. Now run along with 
your violets, for it’s getting dark.” 

Perhaps the old gentleman expected thanks, or at 
least a look of grateful acknowledgement, but if so, he 
was disappointed. Allie snatched at the money, and shot 
away like an arrow, with the pencilled card among her 
fading flowers. 

‘‘We shall never see her again, my dear,” said the 
old gentleman, shaking his head dubiously. 

“Perhaps we shall—who knows?” said his more 
hopeful helpmate. ‘What pretty blue eyes she had, 
Jacob! Our little Lucy used to have just such eyes.” 

There was a momentary moisture on the crystal 
lenses of the gold glasses, and then the little matron 
took her husband's arm, and they were once more 
swallowed up in the great, eddying current of Piccadilly. 

Meanwhile Allie Merwin, threading a variety of foul 
streets and obscure lanes, and skilfully avoiding the 
proximity of drunken wanderers or watchful policeman, 
finally darted down a flight of mouldy stone steps, into 
the dismal precincts known in the neighbourhood as 
** Mother Peggs’ den.’’ 

A tallow candle, stuck in a broken-necked bottle, 
flared with sickly yellow lustre over the place, while a 
covered frying-pan hissed and sputtered on the fire. 
There was only one person in the room—a tall, over- 
grown girl of seventeen or eighteen, who was poring 
over an old newspaper by the candle, and yawning 
fearfully. 

“I'm glad you've come, Allie,” said the girl. “I'm 
tired of this place. Just you look to the sausages till 
Mother Peggs comes back.” 

As she rose up, Allie caught at her dress. 

“You can read, Marian,” she said, eagerly. ‘ Tell 
me what this bit of paper says.” 

Marian heid the paper close to the candle, and slowly 
spelled out the words : 

“Mrs. Jacob Harrington, 17, Montley Place. Who 
gave it to you?” 

“I found it,” said Allie. 

Somehow there was a dim sense of honour and justice 
in the girl’s heart that forbade her to expose Mrs. Jacob 
Harrington, whomsoever she might be, to the shameless 
begging and greedy importunities of ‘‘ Mother Peggs’” 
social circle. 

“Well, if that aint the queerest go!” said Marian, 
throwing down the card. 

“What do you mean?” 

“* Why, don’t you know ? they’re going to—but hush t 
she’s coming.” 

Allie crouched down, dimly apprehensive of the heavy 
hand which generally greeted her evening appearance. 
But Mrs. Peggs was in an unusually gracious mood on 
this occasion. 

She was a diabolical-looking old woman, with one 
green eye sparkling balefully under her grizzled eye- 
brow, and a rusty framework of black lace perched on 
one side of her iron-gray hair. 

“ Aint it too bad,” she ejaculated to a heavy, stupid- 
looking man, who lumbered down the steps after her. 
“ Stephy’s in the lock-up—and old Jennings’ boy is 
down with the measles—and there aint another chap 
slim enough to go through the cellar winder.” 

“Can't you put it off?” growled the man, twisting a 
bit of straw round and round between his teeth. 

“No; it mast be druy’ through to-night. I'll tell 
you what, I've got an idea. Allie, dear!” 
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Allie crept out of her lurking place, rather un- 
decided in her movements, and very much astonished 
at the air of maudlin tenderness with which she was 
addressed. 

“I didn’t sell all my flowers,” she said, defiantly ; 
“« but I brought home sixpence—and there it is.” 

“ That’s right, Allie, you always was a smart child,” 
said the old woman, putting her hands on Allie’s 
shoulders, and scrutinizing the breadth of the little 
slender figure. ‘‘ How should you like to go with me 
and Tom and Bandy Jim to-night ?” 

** What for ?” 

«« Oh, just a pleasant walk, honey; and p’raps a little 
business at the end of it. You're big enough to larn 
somethin’ beside your matches and shoestrings and 
posies. Wouldn’t you like a shillin’ all o’ your own?” 

“Don't care,” said Allie, indifferently. ‘“ Just as 
s00n as not,—only it’s beginnin’ to rain.” 

‘“ All the better,” said Mrs. Peggs, complacently. 
“*Taint very far off, and if the place cuts up fat there’s 
no knowin’ but I may buy you a new caliker gown.” 

Allie looked down at her rags, with a species of grati- 
fication rising in her heart. 

“‘ Where did you say it was?” asked the man, still 
chewing the bit of straw. 

‘Old Harrington’s—17 Montley Place.” 

Allie started convulsively. Mrs. Peggs turned short 
round. 

“‘Now why can’t you set still? What’s the use o’ 
frightening a body out o’ their wits? Get your old 
shaw]—no harm in bein’ ready.” 

“T don’t want to go!” said Allie, recklessly. ‘I 
won't go!” 

“Be still!” fiercely whispered the old woman. ‘ You 
will go!” 

Allie felt the iron hand clutching remorselessly into 
the tender flesh. 

She had known well enough what was the service to 
be requested of her—but she had not imagined that 
kindly Jacob Harrington was to be the victim ! 

The rain was descending with slow steadfast patter 
among the altheas in the area gardens of Montley Place 
as the bell in some distant church tower chimed One! 
There was no other sound, save the slow, regular tread 
of the retreating policeman who never imagines the 
near vicinity of the group crouching behind the angles 
of the heavy grey stone steps. 

‘*Now’s the time,” whispered Mother Peggs. ‘* The 
bar is loose—Bandy Jim saw to that—just give it a pull, 
Tom! Now, Allie! run to the right at the foot o’ the 
cellar steps, and unlock the front door as soft as if the 
key was made o’ feathers!” 

Obedient to the old hag’s whispered commands, Allie 
crept, like a tiny serpent, through the aperture formed 
by the vacant place of the removed bar, and dropped 
with noiseless feet upon the floor below. And then she 
darted up the stairs with a speed that astonished her- 
self. But she did not stop at the front door, according 
to Mother Peggs’ directions. 

“Help! Murder! Robbers!” 

The cry echoed through the house with a shrillness 
and distinctness that fairly frightened Allie herself, as 
she fled shrieking up the stairs. 

‘Help! help! the house is broken open! Mr. Har- 
rington! Mr. Jacob Harrington !” 

The next moment there was a hurried opening and 
shutting of doors—a tumult of voices and footsteps— 
and Jacob Harrington, issuing from his chamber door, 
almost stumbled over a little prostrate figure on the 
entry floor. 

For the first and last time in her life, Allie Merwin 
had fainted! But not unfil her mission was fulfilled. 

* * * \ * + * 

“Mamma, please fasten my sash! Am I dressed to 
suit your taste to-night ?” 

Golden haired, with serene blue eyes, and a skin like 
the inside petals of a damask rose, Alice Merwin stood 
there while the dress of floating blue cresses, caught up 
with white violets, looked like the diaphanous azure of 
a June sky. And Mrs. Harrington, smoothing the bur- 
nished braids of her adopted daughter's bright hair, 
looked with tender pride upon her fresh girlhood. 

“ Your dress is perfect, my darling. Papa will be very 
proud of his little girl to-night. 

“The words were scarcely spoken when old Jacob 
Harrington opened the library door. 

** Are you ready, papa?” 

“ Not quite yet, pet. The fact is, I've got company 
here in the library—a certain young artist-friend of 
ours, who has actually had the audacity to ask me for 
my little Alice’s hand ?” 





How the crimson banners floated into her round, 
beautiful cheek! Mrs. Harrington involuntarily moved 
forward and laid one hand on her adopted daughter’s 
shoulder. ~ 

«« Jacob! our Alice is very young to leave us.” 

“ Eighteen, aren’t you, darling? Do you happen to 
remember, Dolly, just how old you were when we were 
married ? Ah, my dear, young folks will be young folks ! 
Go into the library, Allie, and tell Frank Tremayne 
just what you think of his impudence !” 

‘* Alice ! my own darling !” 

Frank Tremayne never thought that he was wooing 
the heiress af Jacob Harrington’s wealth ; the petted 
belle and beauty of metropolitan drawing-rooms ; he 
only knew that Alice’s blue eyes beamed favour on his 
suit ; that her sweet young heart was given over into 
his keeping ! 

“Say yes, Alice! Let me hear the word and be 
certain that the precious monosyllable comes from your 
lips! Do you love me, dearest?” 

“I do love you Frank. I have loved you longer than 
perhaps you have any idea of!” 

“« Since we met, last summer, among the everlasting 
shadows of grand old Snowdon ?” 

“ Longer than that, Frank!” 

‘‘ Impossible,” he answered, with a tenderly incre- 
dulous smile. ‘ It was our first meeting.” 

“No, Frank, it was not. Do you remember an April 
evening in Piccadilly, years and years ago, and a little 
girl, crying over the basket of faded violets that she 
could not sell?’ 

“ Alice! surely—”’ 

*‘ And a brave, frank boy, whose eyes of pitying kind- 
ness shone on me, just as yours are shining now? I 
was the little flower-girl, Frank—do you wonder that 
my heart made answer to the first pleadings of your 
love?” 

‘Then you are not Mr. Harrington’s daughter ? ” 

*¢ Only the daughter of his love and protection!” 

And Frank Tremayne, holding Alice’s hand in his own, 
felt that his love was safely anchored in the haven of 
her heart ! 

So the chance seeds dropped on the pavements of 
London sprang up and blossomed in the sunshine of 
after years ! 








A PLAIN COOK. 
————_ 

The residents of Notting Hill, who happened to be 
looking from their windows just before the late dinner 
hour fashionable in that neighbourhood, will perhaps 
remember how on a certain day the respectable Mr. 
John Chirrup, dry goods merchant, was seen to descend 
from the omnibus at the corner of the block with a haste 
quite unusual to him, and to clatter in the most undig- 
nified manner over the sidewalk, and up the steps of his 
highly respectable residence, instead of adhering to his 
usual custom, and proceeding thereunto with the regular 
step and upright bearing of a single member of the 7th 
regiment on drill for practice sake. It was all the more 
singular because Mr. Chirrup was not a slender and 
buoyant youth, but a portly, heavily-built gentleman of 
nearly fifty, with a decided aversion to doing anything 
ungenteel. When, bolting up his own steps like a post- 
man, he dashed the hall door open, banged it after him, 
and presented himself with the haste of a bombshell 
before his wife and daughters, who were seated in the 
back parlour, ‘he alarmed them into a succession of 
screams and ejaculations, and caused Mrs. Chirrup to 
exclaim, “‘ Merciful goodness!’? While Annabella, the 
youngest, wrung her hands, and begged Pa to tell them 
what had happened. While Miss Euphemia, the elder, 
prepared to faint if the’ news should be anything very 
bad. 

Mr. Chirrup, meanwhile, sat down on the piano stool 
and panted for breath. His pedestrian exercises were 
not usually so energetically formed, and being extremely 
stout, they had been too much for him. He could only 
look at his family and shake his head, as much as to 
say, “ Wait until I can speak and I'll astonish you.” 

“Spare your poor Pa the anguish of telling us,” said 
Mrs. Chirrup. ‘“Can’t you see he’s failed, and that 
there'll be an execution in the house to-morrow, and 
that we shall have to wear calico sun-bonnets, and live 
in a third floor hereafter——” 

Here Mr. Chirrup panted out, “ You’re—wrong— 
there.” 

‘No, no,—poor, dear, darling Pa has done something 
criminal, and the police are in search of him. Oh go up 
the chimney, Pa, or—or somewhere, and hide yourself,” 
screamed Miss Annabella. 





Here Chirrup pére found breath to gasp, “Wrong 
again "9 

And Miss Chirrup the elder sighed, ‘‘ Oh, Annabella, 
I’m sure it’s something happened to George Hobson ;” 
and sunk back on the sofa with a handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“You women are the most ridiculous creatures,” 
began Mr. Chirrup. ‘Can’t you see my news isn’t 
bad? I haven't failed. I haven’t done anything 
criminal, and George Hobson is as well as a ridiculous 
young puppy can be. The news is good. Who do you 
suppose came from California to-day?” 

** Not——1!”” began Mrs. Chirrup, and paused. 

*“*Not—not. Oh no, it couldn’t be,” cried Annabella. 

“Tis, though,” said Mr. Chirrup. ‘It’s nobody but 
your uncle Kronk, Mrs. C. What d’ye say to that?” 

Mrs. Chirrup looked at him. The whole family 
looked at each other. Not a word was spoken for ten 
minutes. At last Mrs. C. found herself sufficiently 
composed to ask a few questions. 

*¢ Did you see him, John?” 

“Oh, yes—shook hands with him. Had quite a chat. 
He’s coming up to dine to-morrow. Been sick most of 
the way, and needs rest to-day.” 

‘“‘ He must be seventy, at least.” 

* Looks ten years older.” 

“ Much broken down?” 

“Oh yes, quite on his last legs,”—with extreme 
hilarity. 

*¢ And are those stories about his fortune true?” 

‘* My love, he is the richest man I know. He’s proud 
of it, too. Such luck! Everything he has touched has 
turned into gold.” 

‘“‘ We must have him here at once,” said Mrs. Chirrup, 
* We'll have a room ready. The poor dear old gentleman 
must sadly need the comforts of a home.” 

“ Aint it funny he isn’t married?” asked Annabella. 

“ Your great uncle is probably thinking of more 
solemn things at his age than marrying,” said Mrs. 
Chirrup. 

“¢ Of course he is,” said Euphemia. ‘I do wonder at 
you, Annabella. He can’t have many years to live,” 

“Three score and ten,” groaned Mrs. Chirrup. “We 
must be daughters to him, my loves.” 

‘And I will find it my greatest pleasure to soothe 
his pathway to the grave by the attentions of a—nephew- 
in-law,” said Mr. Chirrup. ‘He has no relatives bu’ 
ourselves, my dear.” 

“Not one,” replied Mrs. C. 

*‘There’s the dinner-bell,’”’ said Mr. Chirrup. ‘In 
that case it is our duty to devote ourselves to him for 
the very brief period we can have him amongst 
us.”? 

And Mr. Chirrup led the way down stairs. But nobody 
ate much. Uncle Kronk’s arrival had robbed them of 
their appetites. He dined with them next day. A 
crusty gentleman with a liver complaint, like a stage 
uncle just from India; as yellow and as fault-finding. 
He growled over the dishes, and snarled at the host, 
and found but one satisfactory article of diet on the 
table—namely, a “‘ pork pie,” a real pork pie, made by 
the cook Johanna Hill. 

“This is famous,” he declared, showing an appetite 
scarcely to be expected from a gentleman of his age and 
health—“ famous! Who made this?” 

“ Our cook,”’ said the lady addressed, smiling gently, 
though her soul was in a voleanic state of wrath. “We 
are fortunate in possessing a most excellent cook.” 

“‘T should think so,” said Uncle Kronk. ‘ TI’ll tell 
you what, niece, I’ll board with you, and she shall mae 
me a pork pie every day for lunch—eh ?” 

* Delighted, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Chirrup. 

“So glad !” chorused the daughters. 

« But I shall leave if the cook does,” said Uncle Kronk ; 
to which the master of the house replied— 

‘‘ She shall stay, uncle, at any wages.” 

Therefore, without more ado, the returned Califor- 
nian sent for his luggage and established himeelf at 
his Niece Chirrup’s. Thenceforth days and nights 
were spent in slavish obedience to the man of money, 
The family dined on dishes not to their taste, and on 
spiced things that disagreed with them. They had break- 
fast later and dinner earlier and a harty supper at ten 
which made them all ill. Worst of all Johanna, discov- 
ering her importance, began to raise her wages and 
carry matters with a high hand, and Mrs. Chirrup was 
no longer mistress of her house, but a slave to her rich 
uncle and her English cook. George Hobson, too, who 
courted Miss Euphemia, was constantly on the verge of 
a fearful quarrel with Uncle Kronk, who continually 
insulted him, and had more than once been held back 
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in the hall by the tails of his coat when determined to 
give the old fellow a piece of his mind. 

“It won’t do, George,” would Miss Euphemia sob, 
*¢ you know we all have expectations from him, and you 
mustn’t make him angry. He’s very old.” 

At which George would grumble something about 
‘‘ Waiting for dead men’s shoes never turning out well,” 
and retire in dudgeon. 

On the whole, the family comfort was not increased by 
the residence of Uncle Kronk beneath the roof of the 
Chirrups. Still he stayed, and still the hopes of his heirs 
grew higher. As he moulded their cook to his mind, 
he took the family into favour, and first one and then the 
other cherished anticipations of being particularly men- 
tioned in his will. Now it was Mr. Chirrup, now his 
wife, who would say on such occasions: ‘To whom 
should dear Uncle Kronk leave his property but to his 
niece?’ Now Euphemia would tell her dear George that 
*‘ Uncle Kronk intended for certain to give her a mar- 
riage portion,” and now Annabella would decide upon 
herself as the most favoured of the household, and dream 
of being mentioned in the fashionable intelligence as 
“that lovely and elegant heiress, Miss A. Chirrup, to 
whom the late D. G. Kronk bequeathed his enormous 
fortune, who was dressed in sky blue satin, etc.” 

At last the Chirrups, having quarrelled several times, 
and being on the whole fond of each other, agreed that 
Uncle Kronk would divide his property equally between 
all members of the household, and show the same affec- 
tionate remembrance of his niece, her husband and 
their offspring. After this they were happier, or would 
have been but for Johanna. That plain cook became 
rampant once a month. On such occasions the pre- 
monitory symptoms were—much muttering, many tosses 
of the head, and expressions of fatigue. Finally the 
housemaid would appear, with a grin, and deliver the 
following message : ‘‘ Please’m, Johnana says, would you 
send down her wages, for her month is up, and she’s 
agoin’. ” To which the answer would of course be: “ Tell 
Johanna to step up to the parlor.” Johanna arriving 
with a red face and a defiant air, the conversation would 
begin by Mrs. Chirrup saying : ‘‘ Johanna, here are your 
wages. I trust you are not dissatisfied with your place.” 
To which Johanna would reply : “ Well mum—not to 
make no bones about it—for, plain speaking is plain 
sailing— I ham.” 

‘“‘ And why, Johanna? ” 

‘¢ Well, there’s the ’ousemaid sasses me as if I was 
her hequal; and such a hill convenient kitching I never 
see; and I’ve never liked your range. Bless me! the 
Honourable Mrs. Polglowery wouldn’t a had it a day.” 

‘“‘ The range shall be fixed, Johanna, and Tilly shall 
find another place.” 

‘‘Ho, very well. No doubt your next cook ‘ill be 
glad on’t.” 

‘* You’ve no other fault to find?” 

‘Ho, ’aven’t I! Bless me! there’s no one ’ud have 
stayedas I have out o’ kindness so long. They’d have 
said, if the labourer isn’t worthy of ’is ’ire, I'll go. 
Couldn’t do your cooking for my wages. I'd be to 
blame and no right to complain when I come to the 
workus.” 


“Johanna, we've raised your wages every month for 


a long while.” 

‘Has you’d oughter, mum.” 

“But, as Uncle Kronk likes your cooking, and it 
really seems hard to please him, I——” 

“Thankye, mum. I know’d ye’d hact as a lady 
should by another.” 

And Johanna would name her demand, and retreat 
until that day four weeks to kitchendom. 

At last the thing grew to be such an old story, that 
Johanna’s very words were known beforehand, and the 
only question was what her services would be considered 
to be worth for the ensuing month. Uncle Kronk eat 
pork pie, and drank port wine, and devoured Yorkshire 
pudding, and toad-in-the-hole, and other mysterious 
dishes. His beef was almost always raw, and his 
venison as some gourmands love it. The family 
lunched surreptitiously on viands more agreeable to 
their palates, and sent the best part of the dinner away 
to be given cold to sundry of Johanna’s followers. For 
that lusty widow, who had “ savings,” was not without 
admirers, and entertained them hospitably. 

One day—the end of March, when the wind was 
howling about the house, and the panes rattling, and 
the area gate blowing, and Uncle Kronk in an awful 
temper, the Chirrups (at least the female part of them 


for Mr. C. was down town for the day) sat about thetable | 


lunching with that gentleman. Pork pie was before Uncle 
Kronk, and he was devoting himself thereunto with an 





assiduity quite unexampled in the eating line, when the 
housemaid for the month presented herself with tho 
usual formula : 

‘‘Mrs. Johanna’s a goin’, mum, and would you send 
down her wages.”” 

‘‘ Send Johanna up,” said Mrs. Chirrup. 

“Law, ma,” said Miss Annabella, ‘“‘ for mercy’s sake, 
don’t! Just ask Johanna what she wants, and don’t 
have that ridiculous farce over again—there’s a dear.” 

‘* Tut, tut,” interposed Uncle Kronk from the depths 
ofthe pork pie. ‘Let Johanna come. She may have 
some proper complaint to make. A cook like that isn’t 
to be trifled with.” 

“Let Johanna come, then,” said Euphemia. ‘Exactly 
my opinion. I am astonished, Annabella.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Chirrup nodded to the girl, and 
Johanna made her appearance. She wore a bonnet and 
shawl, and carried a basket in her hand, and looked 
more important than ever. Mrs. Chirrup sighed. 
Uncle Kronk grinned. 

“‘ This is the best pie I ever eat, Johanna,” he said. 

‘ Ah,” said Johanna, “when I makes pies they’re 
pies and not leather. Well, mum?” 

“Well, Johanna,” said Mrs. Chirrup, “I might as 
well ask you at once what you want. For uncle’s sake 
I'm willing to advance a little.” 

““Humph!” granted Johanna. ‘ You needn’t trouble 
yourself. Money wouldn’t tempt me.” 

‘Gracious me, what is the matter? I’m sure you 
can’t be offended at anything,” said Mrs. C. 

‘Oh, dear, no. But I’ve a chance of bettering 
myself.” 

‘“‘T'll go when she goes.”’ muttered uncle Kronk. 

‘*Dear, dear Johanna,” cried Mrs. Chirrup, in a 
twitter. ‘Really, now, what wages are you to have, 
because——” 

“Oh, taint wages—it’s partnership,” said Johanna. 

** Cook-shop, I’ll be bound,”’ muttered uncle Kronk. 

‘No, sir. It’s the milk line. He’s follered me over 
a year; and though he’s Hirish by birth and a Catholic 
by persuagion, I’ve made up my mind to accept of him.” 

“She’s going to be married,” said Uncle Kronk, 
letting fall his knife and staring. ‘ Yes, she’s going to 
be married.” 

‘Next Chewsdy week,” said Johanna, and left the 
room. 

** Good gracious,” ejaculated Mrs. Chirrup. 

*¢ You mustn’t let her go,” said Uncle Kronk. 

“I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Chirrup. 

‘‘Nonsense. Wait a bit—I’ll try her.” And he left 
the room. 

Johanna was in the area. 

““Mrs. Johanna, wait a bit,” panted Mr. Kronk. 
‘Now, really, you must listen. We can’t let you go. 
A cook like you is too valuable. Just say what your 
terms are, and if Chirrup won't, I will pay ’em down.” 

‘¢ Well, I knows I’m waluable,” said Johanna, “ and 
I knows, too, that you walues me; but I can’t let that 
interfere with my prospecks. I might never ‘ave 
another hoffer.” 

‘A woman that can make such pies as you—non- 
sense,” said Mr. Kronk. 

“ Hanyway a bird in the ’and is worth two in the 
bush,” said Mrs. Johanna. “I’ve resolved to say ‘ yes’ 
a Sunday.” 

‘‘ Then you haven’t said ‘ yes’ yet?” 

“No, sir. I took a week to think on it.” 

Mr. Kronk look puzzled. 

“Tell you what, Mrs. Johanna,” he said, ‘just stay 
and I'll leave you a hundred or so in my will.” 

‘* Bless ye, ye may outlive me,” said Johanna. ‘“ And 
I aint like them upstairs, hanxious to see ye gone to wear 
yer shoes. Besides, a congenial pardner is worth more 
nor money.” 

“So it is—so it is,” said Mr. Kronk. ‘ Wouldn’t I 
give something now for a wife that could make pork pies 
like you.” 

“‘The goodness send ye one for a gentleman as 
deserves her,” said Johanna. 

“Thank you, my dear. I say, what did you mean 
about my niece and family just now?” 

“ Nothing, sir. The old story, that’s all; only what 
a rich helderly gent nat’rally expects when he’s a 
bachelder.” ‘ 

“‘ Waiting for my shoes—shouldn’t wonder,” muttered 
Mr. Kronk. ‘I say, Johanna.” 

“‘ Well, sir.” 

“ Are you attached to this milkman?” 

“Not partikler. I’ve seen them I liked as well.” 

“ Then, if another party stepped in, you’d think of it.” 

“ Of what, sir?” 





“ A husband body else.” 

** Well, of course I’d consider, sir.” 

* Johanna, what do you think of me? Am I too old 
to be married ?” 

“A ’ale, ‘arty gentleman like you—of course not.” 

“Would you have me?” 

“Me. Law, sir——” 

“I’m in earnest. I'll disappoint ’em all,jthose toady- 
ing Chirrups. And what do I care for people’s talk ? 
I'll marry a cook if I like. Come, now—yes or no ?” 

“T’ve always thought you a personable gentleman,” 
said Johanna ; “ andactually if *twasn’t for disappinting 
the milkmun——” 

“Bother the milkman.” 

“Well, sir—he’ll find another pardner—yes, then.” 

** And you'll make pork pies for me all my life.” 

“Tf I’m spared, sir.” 

“Bless you, Johanna,” and Uncle Kronk sealed the 
betrothal with a pork-pie-tasting kiss. 

He went back to the parlor triumphant. Mrs. Chirrup 
waited in anxiety. 

‘Well, Uncle !’’ 

“‘ She'll stay.” 

“But how have you managed. She seemed in 
earnest.” 

‘*So she was,” said Mr. Kronk, reflectively. ‘ You 
see the milkman wanted her, but I’ve settled all that.” 

‘‘ How, dear Uncle ?” 

“Well, I’ve offered her a better thing. I’veasked her 
to be Mrs. Kronk !”” 

“Oh dear, what a good joke! he! he! he!” 

“A joke! I never was more in earnest in my life. 
She’s a jewel. Can you make such a pie as this. No 
ma’am. Can any lady of your acqaintance? Bah! 
I’m too old to marry for love. I’ve got plenty of money, 
and I shall make a match for the sake of pie. There 
now!” 

“And you will marry Johanna?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Not in my house.” 

“Bless me! Why not?” ; 

“I'm sufficiently disgraced already. I’m mistress 
here. Johanna shall leave this house to-day.” 

‘* So she shall,” said Mr. Kronk,‘‘ and I'll go with her 
to the nearest minister.” And putting on his hat he 
left the room, and ten minutes after the two were seen 
walking arm in arm down the street. 

The next morning the Times published the announce- 
ment that Mr. Obadiah Kronk had been united to Mrs. 
Johanna Hill, and a year after the Chirrups read in the 
same columns his demise—from the effects of a very 
rich pork-pie, leaving all his property to his widow 


° 
Pastime. 
_ p> 
ENIGMAS. 
I. 
You eat me, you drink me— 
Come, guess if you can— 


I’m sometimes a woman, 
And sometimes a man. 


It. 
What is that which you and every living personjhave 
seen but can never see again ? 


Itt. 
How many black beans will make five white ones? 








Iv. 
Pray, tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly-favoured man, 
Who, tho’ he marries many a wife, 
May be a bachelor all his life ? 


v. 

Few persons object to receive me, though many 
refuse to accept me. I am made by critics, am much 
used by bankers, musicians, and birds, and in business 
take a prominent part. 

vi. 


What every one wants, what every one gives, 
What many a one asks, and what very few take. 


vit. 
What kin is that child to its own father, who is not 
its father’s own son ? 


vIIt. 
What is that which the living and the dead do at the 
same time? 


1x. 
What piece of coin is double it value by deducting its 
half? 
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x. 
I’m found in loss, but not in gain, 
If there you search, ’twill be in vain ; 
I’m found in an hour, but not in a day— 
My name, I’m sure, you now can say. 
x1. 
What is that which by diminishing the cause 
increases the effect ? 
XII. 
A certain wit declared of late 
That every act of magistrate 
Was water in a freezing state. 
—@——. 


CHARADES., 


1. 
Without my jirst the mind of man 
Could not exist, I ween; 
My second we in summer scan 
In beauty bright and green. 
Great Newton, Shakespeare, Johnson, owe 
Unto my first their fame ; ; 
Beneath my second well we know 
Repose the slumbering game ; 
My whole in Essex is a town, 
Guess thou its name and win renown. 
i. 
My first is won, but never lost ; 
Reversed, ’tis now before ye ; 
My next, reversed, is red as blood 
That flows on any field of glory. 
My whole’s so plain and you'll confess it— 
But ’tis a wonder if you guess it. 
Il, 
When my /irst arrives, my second is employed, and 
few_could rest without my whole. 


IV. 


*Twas on a frosty winter night, 
My first gave forth a cheerful light, 
Within a cottage neat, 
Where sat a soldier and his wife 
(The solace of his cares through life), 
Their infant at their feet. 
He soon must dare the raging wave, 
And then, perchance, may find a grave 
Upon a foreign shore ; 
He gives my sec gift of love, 
To her who'll prize it all above, 
Though they may meet no more. 
My whole upon the battle field 
Perchance his valiant arm may wield 
While dealing death around ; 
Honour to those who bravely go 
And fight against the foreign foe, 
At the loud trumpet’s sound. a 
v. 
Three-fourths of silence you must take, 
A ligature next find ; 
The both combined is often apt 
. Lo dwell in a young girl’s mind. 
v1. 
My first amid life’s varying hour 
My second oft must feel, 
But finds my whole has magic power 
That first to soothe and heal. 
vil. 
**T cannot walk, I’m made to crawl,” 
My humble first doth say ; 
‘* And in the damp and icy ground 
I must for ever stay.” 
My second is of greatest use 
To mankind here below, 
And in this age of wonders great 
Is seen where'’er you go. 
My whole is bitter to the taste, 
Though oft it brings a cure ; 
And though its name is rottenness, 
It makes the blood flow pure. 
My first is the parent of my second, and my whole is 
the friend of lovers. 
1x. 
My first is an element pure as the breeze ; 
My second is round, and as hard as you please; 
My whole is by children oft used in their play, 
And sometimes by “ grown ones,” I'll venture to say. 





x. 
My jfirst—yet how shall I express 
What language ne’er explain’d ? 
Ah! no; let Anna’s eyes confess 
Where its warm influence reign’d. 
My second in a leathern case, 
Oft journeys many a mile, 
And bears to many a distant place 
Affection’s anxious smile. 
My whole the softest language speaks 
That fancy can impart ! 
It paints with blushes Anna’s cheeks, 
But triumphs o’er her heart. 
x1. 
My jirst to some persons is easy enough, 
Whilst to others it’s hard, unpleasant, and rough ; 
My second, a dwelling as well as a tree, 
Is sometimes the wrong one for you or for me; 
My whole very often is known to abound 
Where my first can seldom if ever be found. 
xIt. ! 
My /irst deprives us of our rest ; 
Strange as it may appear, ; 
My next, though small, is much the best 
When joined. Ifyoucompare _. 
My first and last, you’ll surely find 
The whole, a fault which all mankind 
Are prone to—so beware! 


xIII. 

My /irst is found in 2 man and a mouse ; 

My second is met with in every clean house ; 

My whole you'd not lend to father or mother, © 

And ’tis rough at one end and ’tis smooth ‘at the other. 


xIv. 

Beneath my /irst’s huge spreading arms 
A merry party meet ; 

The table’s spread in dainty forms— 
They mean to have atreat. — 

And at one end my nezt is found, 
In midst of other bounty. 

My whole will name a little town 
That’s in a little county. 


xv. 

My jirst is a donkey; my second is a donkey; my 
third is myself; my fourth is all England; and my 
whole is a murder. 

—_>— 


REBUSES. 
I. 

A map; a tree; a month of the year; the parting 
compliment; part of a circle; and tender age. The 
initials of these words form the name of a bird, and the 
finals of each the name of another bird. 

Il. 
Four consonants and vowel one 
Three different words compose, 
The first of which you can’t mistake, 
In towns at evening’s close ; 
The second in the churches ail 
Is heard on Sundays, if you please ; 
In growth acrogenous is the third, 
And seldom seen in lands like these, 
111. 
I’m black or brown, I’m young or old, 
And serve to shield you from the cold ; 
Transpose me, and I give the name 
Of an ancient Roman of some fame, 
Who fell on Afric’s burning sands, 
A victim kill’d by his own hands. 
IV. 
In lonely halls I’m said to dwell— 
To nightly rambles own a preference ; 
But if dissected and rejoin’d, , 
I'm certain then to show you deference. 


v. 
A word if you find that will silence 
Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
ranma ass paride wr 320 
ot Sop yey will still hese rae i 

‘an act or a writing, whose name. 
gy pg hemp hippln—n 
And a fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
Spelt backward or forward is ever the same ; . 
A note used in music that time will proclaim, 
And backward or forward is always the same. 
The initials together a ti will frame 
‘Which is justly the due the fair married dame, 


And which backwaper fabwped(@ilfptill be the same. 





vi. 
A city of Abyssinia; an island in the Mediterranean ; 
& province of sia ; a port of the Baltic; .a province 
of Spain; a town in Wales; a market town in Ireland; 
a river in Switzerland; and a maritime town in France. 
The initials, read forwards, will give the name of one 
of England’s strongholds; and the finals, read back- 
wards, will give the name of one of England’s greatest 
victories. 
VII. 
We are a brave and jovial crew 
As ever mess’d together ; 
We have hearts of oak in our bosoms true, 
And we care not for wind or weather. 


We are a mischeivous, thieving crew, 
If ye rightly transpose our letters ; 
Our foes are many, our friends are few, 
And we live by robbing our betters. 


We are the ornaments of life 
When rightly transposed again ; 

Yet we may be used to foster strife 
Or injure the fame of men. 


Restored as at first, withthe plural sign 
Before as well as behind us, 
We gladden your path as we brightly shine 
In the glorious space assign’d us 
A sea-port in the west of France ; a port in the Black 
Sea; a plant; to resound ; a town in Hertfordshire; a 
quick messenger ; a large kingdom in Germany; con- 
cord; an animal ;,the discriminative appellation of an 
individual; and the title of honour given by Italians. 
The initials will give the name of a scotch poet, and 
the finals one of his poems. 
Ix. 
There is a name of letters six, 
Well known throughout the land,<-° 
An article indefinite 
Will lead the little band. . 
’Tis followed by a liquid which... 
We never drink at all; 
For strange to tell, it don’t sound well, 
Though double in a ball. 
And in my ball my next is found, 
Both in a beau and belle ; 
And-what is rather singular. 
’Tis in‘her comb as well. 
We'll take a filbert, just for fun, 
And finish off this name; 
‘Three-sevenths only, add no more, 
And that will make the same. 
You’ve now a man of high degree, 
Beloved by all I, trust; ,,. 
He’s even-tempered, kind, and good, 
And generous and just. 
—_~>~— 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 
Eniomas. I. The Cock, II. Nothing. III. A Bell. 
IV. A fish. V. Sense of feeling. VI. To-morrow. 
Conunprums. I. Because there is not 2 single 
person in it. II. Because she forms lasses into classes. 
III. Because he is always forgetting (for-getting). IV. 
Because we could not be wed without it. V. Because 
the sooner it is put out the better. VI. Because he is 
taking in his rents. VII. Because it is hardly done. 
VIII. Because he goes on tick. IX. Because it is out 
of the head. X. Because by putting the g first you 
make it Golden Land. XI. Because the one speaks 
without reflecting, the other reflects without speaking. 
XII. Because they are regular, irregular, and defective. 
Cuanapes. I. Hand-some. II. Cricket-match. 
III. Sear-city. IV. Thou-sands. V.Corn-ice. VI. In- 
voice. VII. Sheep-cot. VIII. E-ton. IX. Friend- 
ship. X. Eye-brow. 
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. x. 
I'm found in loss, but not in gain, 
If there you search, ’twill be in vain ; 
I'm found in an hour, but not in a day— 
My name, I’m sure, you now can say. 
x1. 
What is that which by diminishing the cause 
increases the effect ? 
xl. 
A certain wit declared of late 
That every act of magistrate 
Was water in a freezing state. 
—_—_—p>— 


CHARADES. 


1. 
Without my jirst the mind of man 
Could not exist, I ween; 
My second we in summer scan 
In beauty bright and green. 
Great Newton, Shakespeare, Johnson, owe 
Unto my first their fame ; 
Beneath my second well we know 
Repose the slumbering game ; 
My whole in Essex is a town, 
Guess thou its name and win renown. 
ll. 
My first is won, but never lost ; 
Reversed, ‘tis now before ye ; 
My ue.rt, reversed, is red as blood 
That flows on any field of glory. 
My whole’s so plain and you'll confess it— 
But ‘tis a wonder if you guess it. 
111. 
When my jirst arrives, my second is employed, and 
few_could rest without my whole. 
Iv. 
‘Twas on a frosty winter night, 
My first gave forth a cheerful light, 
Within a cottage neat, 
Where sat a soldier and his wife 
(The solace of his cares through life), 
Their infant at their feet. 
He soon must dare the raging wave, 
And then, perchance, may find a grave 
Upon a foreign shore ; 
He gives my second, gift of love, 
To her who'll prize it all above, 
Though they may meet no more. 
My whole upon the battle field 
Perchance his valiant arm may wield 
While dealing death around ; 
Honour to those who bravely go 
And fight against the foreign foe, 
At the loud trumpet’s sound. . 
v. 
Three-fourths of silence you must take, 
A ligature next find ; 
The both combined is often apt 
To dwell in a young girl’s mind. 
VI. 
My jirst amid life’s varying hour 
My second oft must feel, 
But finds my whole has magic power 
That jirst to soothe and heal. 


vil. 
“‘T cannot walk, I'm made to crawl,” 
My humble first doth say ; 
** And in the damp and icy ground 
I must for ever stay.” 
My second is of greatest use 
To mankind here below, 
And in this age of wonders great 
Is seen where'er you go. 
My whole is bitter to the taste, 
Though oft it brings a cure ; 
And though its name is rottenness, 
It makes the blood flow pure. 
VIII. 
My Jirst is the parent of my second, and my whole is 
the friend of lovers. 
1x. 
My /irst is an element pure as the breeze ; 
My second is round, and as hard as you please; 
My whole is by children oft used in their play, 
And sometimes by “ grown ones,” I'll venture to say. 








x. 
My first—yet how shall I express 
What language ne’er explain’d ? 
Ah! no; let Anna’s eyes confess 
Where its warm influence reign’d. 
My second in a leathern case, 
Oft journeys many a mile, 
And bears to many a distant place 
Affection’s anxious smile. 
My whole the softest language speaks 
That fancy can impart ! 
It paints with blushes Anna’s cheeks, 
But triumphs o’er her heart. 
xI. 
My jirst to some persons is easy enough, 
Whilst to others it’s hard, unpleasant, and rough ; 
My second, a dwelling as well as a tree, 
Is sometimes the wrong one for you or for me; 
My whole very often is known to abound 
Where my /irst can seldom if ever be found. 
xII. 
My jirst deprives us of our rest ; 
Strange as it may appear, 
My next, though small, is much the best 
When joined. If you compare 
My first and last, you’ll surely find 
The whole, a fault which all mankind 
Are prone to—so beware ! 


xi. 
My /irst is found in a man and a mouse ; 
My second is met with in every clean house ; 
My whole you'd not lend to father or mother, 
And ‘tis rough at one end and ’tis smooth at the other. 
XIV. 
Beneath my /first’s huge spreading arms 
A merry party meet ; 
The table’s spread in dainty forms— 
They mean to have a treat. , 
And at one end my nect is found, 
In midst of other bounty. 
My whole will name a little town 
That’s in a little county. 
xv. 
My jirst is a donkey; my sccond is a donkey; my 
third is myself; my fourth is all England; and my 


whole is a murder. 
—_—>— 


REBUSES. 
1. 

A map; a tree; a month of the year; the parting 
compliment; part of a circle; and tender age. The 
initials of these words form the name of a bird, and the 
Jinals of each the name of another bird. 

11. 
Four consonants and vowel one 
Three different words compose, 
The first of which you can’t mistake, 
In towns at evening’s close ; 
The second in the churches all 
Is heard on Sundays, if you please ; 
In growth acrogenous is the third, 
And seldom seen in lands like these. 
Ill. 
I’m black or brown, I’m young or old, 
And serve to shield you from the cold ; 
Transpose me, and I give the name 
Of an ancient Roman of some fame, 
Who fell on Afric’s burning sands, 
A victim kill’d by his own hands. 
Iv. 
In lonely halls I’m said to dwell— 
To nightly rambles own a preference ; 
But if dissected and rejoin’d, 
I'm certain then to show you deference. 


v. 

A word if you find that will silence proclaim, 

Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 

And next you must search for a feminine name, 

That spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
‘ And then for an act or a writing, whose name 

Spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 

And a fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 

Spelt backward or forward is ever the same ; 

A note used in music that time will proclaim, 

And backward or forward is always the same. 

The initials together a title will frame 

Which is justly the due of the fair married dame, 


And which backwayMer fetwped(iffptill be the same. 





vi. 
A city of Abyssinia; an island in the Mediterranean ; 
a province of Prussia; a port of the Baltic; a province 
of Spain; a town in Wales; a market town in Ireland; 
ariver in Switzerland; and a maritime town in France. 
The initials, read forwards, will give the name of one 
of England’s strongholds; and the finals, read back- 
wards, will give the name of one of England's greatest 
victories. 
VII. 
We are a brave and jovial crew 
As ever mess’d together ; 
We have hearts of oak in our bosoms true, 
And we care not for wind or weather. 


We are a mischeivous, thieving crew, 
If ye rightly transpose our letters ; 
Our foes are many, our friends are few, 
And we live by robbing our betters. 


We are the ornaments of life 
When rightly transposed again ; 

Yet we may be used to foster strife 
Or injure the fame of men. 


Restored as at first, with the plural sign 
Before as well as behind us, 
We gladden your path as we brightly shine 
In the glorious space assign’d us 
VIII, 

A sea-port in the west of France ; a port in the Black 
Sea; a plant; to resound; a town in Hertfordshire; a 
quick messenger ; a large kingdom in Germany; con- 
cord; an animal ;.the discriminative appellation of an 
individual; and the title of honour given by Italians. 
The initials will give the name of a scotch poet, and 
the jinals one of his poems. 

IX. 
There is a name of letters six, 
Well known throughout the land, - 
An article indefinite 
Will lead the little band. 
Tis followed by a liquid which 
We never drink at all; 
For strange to tell, it don’t sound well, 
Though double in a ball. 
And in my ball my next is found, 
Both in a beau and belle ; 
And what is rather singular. 
Tis in her comb as well. 
We'll take a filbert, just for fun, 
And finish off this name ; 
Three-sevenths only, add no more, 
And that will make the same. 
You’ve now a man of high degree, 
Beloved by all I, trust; , 
He’s even-tempered, kind, and good, 
And generous and just. 
—_>—— 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 


Eniomas. I. The Cock, II. Nothing. III. A Bell. 
IV. A fish. V. Sense of feeling. VI. To-morrow. 

Conunprums. I. Because there is not a single 
person in it. II. Because she forms lasses into classes. 
III. Because he is always forgetting (for-getting). IV. 
Because we could not be wed without it. V. Because 
the sooner it is put out the better. VI. Because he is 
taking in his rents. VII. Because it is hardly done. 
VIII. Because he goes on tick. IX. Because it is out 
of the head. X. Because by putting the q first you 
make it Golden Land. XI. Because the one speaks 
without reflecting, the other reflects without speaking. 
XII. Because they are regular, irregular, and defective. 

Cuaraves. I. Hand-some. II. Cricket-match. 
III. Scar-city. IV. Thou-sands. V.Corn-ice. VI. In- 
voice. VII. Sheep-cot. VIII. E-ton. IX. Friend- 
ship. X. Eye-brow. 
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THE eee AND ITS TENANTS, I. The Two Hemispheres. II. The 
World on Mercator’s Projection. III. Europe. IV. British Isles, V. France. 
“TOA DAISY. ” Sonnet. 
MARY. A Poem. - 
MISS BURDETT COUTTS’S NEW MODEL COTTAGES, Holly Village, 
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SHIRA: A Romance. 
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ameey . The Aurora Borealis (ith Tilustration). 
THE 0’ ROUTE. A Humorous Poem. 
VERLAND SHEE og 
DEA CAGE OF FLOWERS—THE SUNFLOWER. A Poem. 


‘of the Maori War Dance).’ 
A DAY IN THE (oouest. st Short T Chapter I.—Preparations for the 
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“Look! father, look! on the whiie window ‘pane, 


See, see you those flower-like pictures again? 
Yes,this seems a garland of deaien tobe, 

And these like the [ringed Howers we found by the Sea, 
Oh! so beauttifill are they,so soft,and so light, 
Iwonder how they could all come ina night! 
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SS The Frost-Fairy Mazarka’ and Hunting Song’ presented with the Musical Monthly” 
ALS February 1864. are specaally written for,and can only be obtained with that publication. 


“Tat. Sta Hall, 
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LONDON, 
MUSICAL MONTHLY OFFICE, 
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Waken, lords and |ladies gay;/On the mountain|dawns the day; | All the jolly 
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Waken, lords and | ladies gay;|On the mountain |dawns the day; | All the jolly 
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Waken,lords and Indies gay;On the mountain dawns the day; All the jolly 
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Hawks are whistling, horns are , Merrily, merrily mingle they, Walken, lords and ladies gay! 
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Wa _ken, lords and | Indies gay. 
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Wa - ken, lords and | ladies gay. 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in the thicket green; 
wow we come to chant our lay — 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay !”’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
To the green-wood haste away ; 


We can show you where he lies, Tell them, youth and mirth and glee 
Fleet. of foot and tall of size; Run a course as well as we; 


We can show ‘the marks he made, Time,stern hunstman,who can baulk, 
When ‘gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; } Stanch as hounds and fleet as hawk? ° 
You shall see him brought to bay Think of this,and rise with day, 
“Waken,lords and ladies gay!” | ' Gentle lords and ladies gay! 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
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EXTRACT FROM JURORS’ REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


_. “Mn, Hampton, No. 3,405, exhibits an upright Piano, havi ee ee ee ee of memenei, See Deming bee ine Tebow Snow 
Sere eeeent thes 0 ngitatingl pressure can be put oa duri in anticipation of the tension that will afterwards come from the strings. 
He has ‘ Honourable Mention’ for the ion.” —See Claes XVI, p. 6. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 


WITH BXPLANA TOS INTENDED TO FACILITATE THE CHOICE OF MUSIC. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


a Those marked ¢ are of eat intended for beginners; m. are of moderate difficulty, and will be found to suit the large majority of players; d. difficult, for 





advanced pupils and proficients. 





King of Italy's March . 
La Chasse de Compidgne 
Les Fleurs d’Ecosse 


m. The Prince of Wales’ Bridal March. ouat) ‘ m. 
' d. 
~ Oscar Mazurka (Un ballo in Maschera) . 
m 
d 
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m. Wedding Mazurka, — “apy 
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Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. Impromptu 
. Sunshine (Valse de Salon) 
. Puritani enaalip Fantaisie.) Played by the 

composer with great success. 
Qui la Voce, from “I Puritani” .  . 

a 9 GEORGES —, 

LUCIEN LAMBERT. d. Deux MazurkasdeSalon . . 
. Cloches et Clochettes Mazurka Troisitme Mazurka de Salon. 


. God save the Queen. Transcription SCHLCESSER. 


a . Charlie is my darling. ‘Transcription . 
” Der Freyschatz, Fantaisio brillante a be 
Berceuse . 


- Dors Mon Ange. 
Remembrance (Ombres aimées) ; . Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour. 
Jupiter Polka . . « Transcri 


ption . . 
. Warbling Birds : . Lass o’Gowrie. Transcription ee 
DAUSSOIGNE MEHUL. . TALEXY. 


. Luciole (Romance sans Paroles) . - Chant du Monastére Marche.» 


Meee. ’ La Bella Maria. PolkadeSaln. . 
. Pendant la Retraite Te ‘ 
Romance Variée es ) . La Sybille. ValsedeSalon. . . 


. Rigodon (Air de Rameau) . ; THALBERG. 


. ARTHUR NAPOLEON. Bo apnoea ome a. 
i num as follows :— 
. La Perle du bal (Valses) F x . No. 0. 1. Die Talischung ? 
Madame OURY. No. 2. Der Neugierige. . 
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m. Blue-eyed Nelly . . .§ « m. Danish National Hymn. Transcription 
m. Cruiskeen Lawn . : m. Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane, Ditto 
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m. Annie Lisle. Transcription. . m. Chant du Patriot . - 3 d. Auf fliigeln des Gesanges. ‘Transcription 
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. Ferdinand Cortez. Transcription . 
. Lucrezia Borgia. Transcription .  . 
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o> This new Copyright Song can only be obtained with N®3 of the “Misical 
Monthty; until after the completion of Vol.1 when it may he obtained separately 
from 78 Metaler & C° Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Ent. Sta, Hall , LONDON; 
MUSICAL MONTHLY OFFICE, 


33, FritH STREET, Sono SQuare_. W. 
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“It lulls with a song the tempest high, 
Which buffets the leafless tree, 
And the rage of the wild wind passes away, 
’ Till it dimples with kisses the sea! 
“Oh! oh!” sings the bird, 
Now my songs have been heard_— 
In peace I can live, love, and die!” 
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0. HAMPTON’'S 


COMPRESSED PIANOFORTES. 





‘Tu1s Invention, from 1860, has been well , and is acknowledged to be “the most important im t of the peteent day in the construction 
of Pinion, bach Inwtrument hee’ 6 Metalic and is subjected to a pressure of 10 tons, in direction of the strings, i seeds <a 
oualy the sounding-board or strings are applied—hence the term “ CompresseD PIanorortss.” 
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CO. HAMPTON'S 


COMPRESSED PIANOFORTES. 


‘Tuts Invention, from 1860, has been well and is acknowledged to be ‘the most important im t of the petsent day in the construction 
of Pianos. Instrument has 5 Metallic and is subjected to a pressure of 10 tons, in the direction of the strings, for a month continu. 
ously the sounding-board or strings are applied—hence the term “ Compressep PiaNoFoRTEs.” 
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C. HAMPTON’S 


COMPRESSED PIANOFORTES. 


‘Tuts Invention, from 1860, has been well tested, and is acknowledged to be ‘the most important im vement of the present day in the construction 
pg te ape : Instrument has 5 Metallic Tubes, and is subjected to & pressure of 10 tons, in the direction of the strings, for a month continv- 
cusly before the sounding-board or strings are applied—hence the term “ ComPREsSED PIANOFORTES.” 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &. 





CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, "REGENT STREET, LONDON 





LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’'S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


Kzpression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 6s. Five Octaves, £9 9s. 


' THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite, 
Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewood, £18 18s. Walnut, £14 14s. 
FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et Flite, Expression, Forté et Fifite, Tremblant. 
Polisned Oak, £14. Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16, 
SEVEN STOPS. 


‘orté , Flite et Cor 
sad phn Bo eh Sees Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Fiftte, 


Polished Oak, £19. Rosewood, £21.- Walnut, £22. 


. NINE STOPS. 
Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Fifite, Clarinette, 


Sourdihe, Forté (bass), 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak; £24. Rosewood, £26 10s. Walnut, £27108. , 


' ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Grand Jen, Expression, 
Céleste, Flaite, Chaineten or Forté (treble goer) a 
Polished Oak, £80 10s. Rosewood, £38. Walnut, £34, 


* THIRTEEN ~ age Wie, KNEE ACTION. 


aoniien. Forté (bass), ‘Basson, ron, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Fifte, Clarinette, .Fifre, Hoesen Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu general, and Grand Jeu sfortz. 


Polished Oak, £89 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44. 


* FIFTEEN ara ENEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté, Kham), Bremees Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Grand J 
Expression, Celeste, Fitite, Neen ey Bride Hectoomy Bort (wee) 
Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee bass, 
Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £42, Rosewood, £46108, Walnut, £49, 


* NINETEEN STOPS, KNEE peso cape 
Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté )» enya 
Dolce, Grand Jeu fal, 2 Jeu a rb), a Calne, 
Clarinette, utbois, Forté (treble), ME His 
Two Knee Pedalsa—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu t 
Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £68. Walnut, ons 10s. 


NINE STOPS, “sermeapean : 


Sourdine, Forté » Fiftte et Cor 
Pevnsgian Gen ble), Céleste et Fitts Fer Forts (esble) 1 (treble), Trem! 
Rosewood, 


£29108. Walnut, £31. 
THIRTEEN sae Rogge: PERCUSSION. 


Sourdine, Forté ), Bourdon, maton. wy Percussion (bass), Grand J 
Expression, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinetie, Fort (treble) 


Tremblant, 
Rosewood, £89 10s. Walnut, £41 10s. 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, a eeuon bl), 


= » Dolce, Grand Ji Céleste, P 
rr Clarinette, Fifre, “Hautbois, Forté gomgul enna gad 
Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and-Grand 


Rosewood, ao 10s. wate me 
*TWENTY-ONE eae Ge yey aie ENEE Ger Angi 


—— 


Serre 8 108 Walnut,.£91. : 
” i ourdon and Gor to order, with 2 pedele (C to Be om the 
binwing ation a oe a see pation ae cod oF 








DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde ), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble}, Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 

Rosewood, £68 10s, Walnut, £70 10s. 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bour, 
don, Flate, Dolcé, Grand Jeu (bass), E xpression, Grand Jeu (treble,) 
Céleste, Fiate, Clarinette, Fifre, Hauthois, Forté (treble), Musette, 
eee Cordes (treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings- 


Niaeiali £04. $Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed 80 as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second k Scleailet tees 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Treablent, 
-and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12 12s. Walnut, £13 13s, 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM .PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), So sets of vibrators, three stops, viz. :—Bass (8 /t. C), Contre- 
pena ft. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate f er, which also 
supplies the Instrument  apeeg on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes an ope and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class 7 is walt at ly orc whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 87 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 
 - PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 


Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 
difficult compositions Py means of small boards (planchettes) on whic 


the music to be played is 
Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 
Rosewood - - 55 Guineas. | Rosewood - - 90 Guineas, 
Walnut- - - 65 Guineas. | Walnut - - - 100 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 10 Guineas extra. 





ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR. 


AN ORGANIST. 
Harmonium, 
“vvimae ol antec) ts simple Pain Fann, Chan 


or Overture, 
Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL, OR 


PIANO-MECANIQUE. 
From Catalogue, 5s. foot; from score, to order, 6s. foot; f 
Casiagaete action, ls. Par foot extre. Cases for 2s. 


each. 








}) Sole Agents, CRAMER & CO. (LIMITED), 201, 207 & 209, Regent Street London. 
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© RAMER & Co 0. 
(LIMITED), 

Let on Hire the following. Pianofortes for THREE 

YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 

FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 


- Ment becomes the property of the Hirer — 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, | 10 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - - - 


dence 


15 ‘Guineas 
‘Per annum. 


MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood 


42 GUINEA era, Reeve | 
or Walnut ee ew et ee eo! 


per annum 


60. GUINEA SEMI- -OBLIQUE, \" 20. Guineas - 
Rosewood or Walnut - - = 


oi 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. | 


e 


. 7 


od QUAREERLY PAYMENTS ARE - 








PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST iN: EUROPE), 


207 & aoe, REGENT STREET, W. 
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